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(CAVALRY COLLEGE, RIC MOND, 


Patron—Field- Marshal the Right 55 on. Viscount Combermere, | 


G.C, 

Resident Tutor—The Re v, E. Broadley Burrow, 
for General Education. 

The College will reopen on the 26th Jaly, 


B.A., Oxon; 


when the 


apply to Capt. Barrow at the College. 


RIVATE TUITION. —A _ Clergyman, 
M.A., residing between Harrow and London, thoroughly 
EDUC ATES SIX PUPILS in Greek, Latin, Modern Lan- 
wages, and Mathematics. Age from 8 tol4. A Pupil has 
fast attained high distinction. 
Address ‘‘ M.A.,"’ Oxon, Post-office, Kensal-green, 
Harrow-road. 


Al T ‘ 1 ’ 

HE MIDLAND SCHOOL, near Coventry, 

for Gentlemen from eight to eighteen years of age. 

Christian government; 

cation; French and German by accomplished native, resident 

Masters. The Academical Course 

Examinations, and Matriculation at the London Univer 
—For papers apply to Mr. WYLEs. 


7DUCATION in GERM: ANY.—BONN- 
ON-THE-RHINE.—Anglo-German Establishment for 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN.—The Principal, HERR THOMAS, 
has some VACANCIES, and purposes to be in London early 
in July. He hopes then to satisfy parents desiring personal 
conference. Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 
return to Bonn. 
Address Herr THoMAs, Coblenzer Strasse, Bonn; 
Du LAU and Co., Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, 


ry ‘ i r 
‘OUTH DEVON OLLEGIATE 
WJ SCHOOL, Heavitree, Exeter.—A limited number 
BOARDERS, the Sons of Gentlemen, RECEIVED at this 
School. Terms from Thirty to Forty Guineas per annum. 
For Prospectuses, references, and all required informe ation, 
apply te the Principal, ARTHUR 1B. HALLor AN, Pay 
F.R.G.S., Regent-Park, Heavitree. Exeter. 


‘ TAL + arcs r9C1 
RCHDEACON JOHNSON’S 
MAR SCHOOL, Oakham, Rutiand. Head Ma 

W. S. Wood, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s ¢ 

bridge. The new buildings will be re ady for the rec 

boarders on Wednesday, August 18th. Twelve o 

tions of 402. per ann um € wh, and other University 

are attached to this sc! 
For further particulars aj ply 


rsity. 


or Messrs 
London. 


¢ 
of 
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en exhibi- 
adv FCS, 


wite 
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to the Head Master. 


RIGHTON.—At a First-Class School at | 


Kemp- ws Ng Daughters of Gentlemen are RECEIVED 
and EDUCATED as a private family. Knowing, by expe- 


rience, how much mental and physical power de pe nd upon } 


each other, the lady principal has introduced the daily prac 
tice of exercises calculated to develope and strengthen the 
frame. ‘The highest reference to the parents of pupils, and to 
medical men of eminence. 

Address “8. bial G. Dumbrell’s, 93, Eastern-road, 


TXUNDS : are greatly REQU IRE 
SUPPORT of the HOSPITAL for CONSU 
Brompton, eighty beds being e:npty for want of m 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. 

HENRY DOBBIN, tary. 


DE LAMARTINE.—FIRSS LIS! 

¢ SUBSCRIPTIONS received to assist in relieving 

this distinguished man of letters from his present pecuniary 
embarrassments :-— £ £ 8. d. 
The Duke of Bedford ...50 00 
The Duchess of Suther- 0 


MPTION, 
ans. 
Se 


Sec 


s. d, 
00) W M. Thack E 
Charles Sartoris, Esq 
Count Strelecki 
Ct Tomli: 
Ss ee 
The Marquis I. Vincent, Es 
ricarde ... ‘ Mrs. A. H. Ba 
Lord John Russell... 25 A. Beresford 
Lord Dufferin... Esq., M.P. 
Lord Stanley A. Hayward, Esq 
Viscount Goderich 1G: Grenfell, Esq. 
Lord Harry Vane ...... 25 A Director's Fee 
The Bishop of St. Robert Holland, 
David's . oues Cg, oa ae 
Lady By ron... simul Ww. Stirling, 
The Speaker of the Samuel Forster 
House of Commons Edward Levy, ; 
Right Hon. Edward D. A. Betti Pewer, sq. 
ellice .... |* = He Anderson, 
Right Hon. Sir E. Bul- 
wer Lytton ............ 3 
Right Hon. Sir T. 
Baring 10 
Le Marquisde Ribeyre 10 
Sir aabert Peel, Bart. 50 
9. 


25 
20 


rye 


rton ... 
Hope, 


4. ‘olbec k, Esq. 
Gore Langton, b 
0 M. A 
0 
0 
0 
0 
oot 


pdrcveseescu iA 
H. A. Bruce, 1 : sq. 
H. Forster, Esq. 
H. Haverfield, 
Thomson Hankey, 
M.P 


Sir ths, Philipps, Bt 
Hon. He nry Murray. Esq., 


N ERP OOL § SOCIE ry of FINE ARTS. 
The Council have much pleasure in making known to 
ol Sculptors, and Architects that the rapid enrolment of 
Life Members and Annual Subscribers has now given a mate- 
rial guarantee that the Society will be established on a firm 
and satisfactory basis; they, therefore, have no hesitation in 
inviting contributions to the Exhibition, which is te be opened 
in August or Septe inber next in the Queen's Hall, Bold-street. 
Those gentlemen who intend to favour the Society with 
contributions of their WORKS for EXHIBITION are re- 
quested to inform the Honorary Secretaries by a note ad- 
dressed to the Central Office, 24, North John-street. 
Agents : 
London— Messrs. H. and I. Criswick, 6, New Compton-street, 
a Alexander Tlill, 67, Princes-street. 
Dublin—Mr. James Stark, Sac kville- street. 
Provincial Artists who pron se to send works from any of 


the Exhibitions in London are requested to give the requisite | 


authority to the Honorary Secretaries, that the agent in Lon- 


don may be instructed to collect and forward those works | 


direct, 
JOSEPH BOULT, 
vb. P. THOMSON. 


’ Hon. 
M.D./ Secretaries, 


Mid- | 
summer vacation terininates.—For prospectus and information | 
' 


SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. 


the most approved me:hods of Edu- | 


adapted to the Oxf ord TERMINUS secccsctbusccabencbalenses 


| MESSIAH .....00..c0000 


_ | OVERTUR 


| SERENATA 


|}; OVERTURE 


| may have them forwarded by post ; 


B ighton. | 


D for the | 


~ | House, 1 
ot 


| eomplete 


| Woodward, 


| House, 
} and two following da 


| speare’s Works, fourth edition 
| of Shakspeare from Malone to Charles Knight- 


| Shirley. 


| Daniel's Rural Sports, 3 vols. 
| Campbell's Chancellors 


BE [INGHAM MUSICAL FESTIV. VAL, 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1, 2, axp 3, 


On 1858. 
Principal Vocalists : 
MADAME CLARA NOVELLO, 
MADEMOISELLE VICTOIRE B a FE, 
And MADAME CASTELLA 
MADAME ALBONI, MISS aioe 
MADAME VIARDOT GARCIA. 
. SIMS REEVES, SIGNOR RORCORI, 
. MONTEM SMITH, and MR. WEISS, and 
SIGNOR BELLETTL 
Organist, MR. STIMPSON. 
Conductor, MR. COSTA. 
OF THE PERFORMANCES. 
Tuesday Morning. 


and 


OUTLINE 


: Mendelssohn. 
Wednesday Morning. 
Costa. 
Thur: sdaty Morning. 
Handel. 
"Friday. owe ning. 
JUDITH (A new Oratorio) 
LAUDA SION.... 
SERVICE IN ¢ A Beethoven. 
Tuesday Evening—A Mise LLANEOUS CONCERT, 
Comprising 
OVERTURE... Sion of Corinth) R 
ACIS AND GAL NTE (With 
A pmpani iments by ¢ ont _— 
Vv . : Freyschutz) ......... 
SELEC TIONS F OM. oe E RAS, &c. 
OVERTURI (Fra Diavc 
Wedeuden 1 ning—A MISCELLANEOUS Ci 
Comprising : 


THe nry Leslie. 
Mendelssohn 


ssint 


 adctdesdat 


NCERT, 


ee MP HONY Mozart. 
YANTATA . Mendelssohn. 
OVER TU RE Le ‘el Ros 
SELECTIONS eROM C ? 
E «. (Zamp “) raiutiibnecandl arold. 
A MISCELI 
Comprising: 
SCOTCH SYMPHONY (in A Mi 
(Composed for the 
of the Princess Ro 
tiehumist) 


sine 


Thursday Evening ANEOUS CONCEI 


THE 
the Marriage 


ae 


( 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, 


. (Luryanthe) 


OVERTURE 


FripaAyY Eventnngc—A Foi Dress BALL. 


Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Performances 
or may obtain them on or 
after the 26th July (with any other information desired), on 
= “Tc to Mr. Henry Howe tr, Sec retary to the Com- 
mittee, 34, Bennett's Hill, — ham. 


. F. LEDSAM, Chairman. 


RICHARD 


ble Instruments, dc. 


Rev. Rev 


Veru Valua 


Musical Library of the late 


D.D., Precentor of Armagh; 


pu TTICK and SIMPSON, Reiners of 
Literarv Property, will SELL by AUCTION, 
1, Piccadilly, on SATURDAY, JULY 
MUSICAL LIB RAR Y of the late Re v. 
tr, D.D., Precente Arma Col 
sets of Arnold's Edition of hh wie 
the Edition published by Randall and Wale it 
fine series of Sacred Mus - c oaupri + the 
‘ompositions of Arnold, 
Kent, Battis! sill ( tarke, 
printed Scores of the most esteemed W« 
Writers; some rare Theoretical Books, 
Aaron, Gaforio, Morley, Sala, &ec.: the 
Handel, Bach, and Musical Antiquarian Societies. The 
Musical Instruments comprise some very valuable Violins 
Tenors, and Violoncellos by the great Cremona makers, Piano- 
fortes by Collard and Broadwood, &c 
Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


RICHARD 


valuable 
L fine an 


ALLOT’ 


r of 


sil 


rora 


rks of the great Italian 
including the works of 
Publications of the 


Very Select Library of an Amateur, a few 


Illuminated Missals, &c. 
P' 


Engravings, 


r'TICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
191, Piccadilly, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4th, 
*, the very select LIBRARY of an 

AMATEUR, consisti of Books in the choicest condition, 
mostly being in extra calf, russia, or morocco bindings, by 
Hayday, Clarke, Bedford, Mackenzie, &e. 
important books are some rare editions of the Holy Scriptures 
in English, including Mathews’s Bible, 1551, Testament, 
first Genevan or “ Breeches’ Bible, 1560, Baskett’s Edition, 
1716-17, all choice copies; also Lea Wilson's privately-printed 
Catalogue of Bibles—Mr. 


right to receive the remainder without further charge)—Shak- 
nearly all the modern editions 
the Dramatic 
Works of Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Otway, Shadwell, 
&c.—Pickering’s Aldine Poets, a comple te set—Percy 
Society's Publica complete—Shakspeare Society's Publi- 
cations, complete—Eagles’ Garland of Roses, only 
—best editions of the Poetical Works of Milton, Butler, Otway, 
Byron, Crabbe, Cowper, Wordsworth, Goldsmith, 
privately printed productions of J. O. Halliwell, Es¢ 


} mostly on thick paper—Singer's Playing Cards—S 


Poems, 2 vols. proofs, on large paper, the poet's o wn copy— 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 15 vols. last edition—Rees's Cy« lo- 
pedia, 45 vols.—Bridgewater Treatises, 12 vols.—Lambert’s 
Genus Pinus, coloured—Sowerby’'s Botany, 37 vols.—Bewick's 
Birds and Quadrupeds, 3 vols. large paper, choice copy— 
-Chauncy’s Hertfordshire— 
and Justices, 10 vols.—Sotheby’s 
Block-Books, 3 vols.—Barbauld’s British Novelists, 50 vols.— 
British Es 
Smollett, Gibbon, Lingard, Alison, Macaulay, &c.—best editions 
of the collectedworks of Barrow. Burke, Dr. Johnson, Du; gald 
Stewart, 8S. T. Coleridge, Sir Walter Scott, &c.—Notes 
Queries, complete—a few Illuminated Missals of choice Italian 
work, one in a fine silver filagree binding, &c. 

e Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Amongst the most | 


1550, | 


Halliwell's Edition of Shakespeare's | 
| Works, the cutson India paper, 7 7 vols. (all yet published, with | 


50 printed | 


its, 26 vols.—the Historical Works of Hume and | 
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POLISH POETS, IN ELEGANT MINIATURE — | 


\ ALCZESKI—M: arya Powiese Ukrainska. 
+ MICKIEWI( Z —K t i Wallenrod. 
MICKIEWICZ—Ballady i Ras nse 

MICKIEWICZ Farys Grazyna. 

TALESKI—Duch od Stepu 


BRocKHADS, Leipzig. 


TOUVELLE BIOGRAPHIE GENE. | 


4 RALE. Twenty-four volumes of this work, which is 
expected to extend to forty-five volumes, have appeared. 
Dipor, Paris. 


: pICTIONNAIR E DE WLECONOMIE 
POLITIQT FE. I'wo large volumes of a thousand pages 
each, double columt Fifty franes, 
MANUEL D’ GCONOMIE POLITIQUE. Three 
francs and a half. 


ETUDES SUR L’ANGLE TE RRE. Par LEON 


FAUCHER. Two volumes. Seven frat 
(EUVRES COMPLETES DE FR. BASTIAT. 
Six volumes. Twenty-one francs. 


MELANGES D’ECONOMIE POLITIQUE. Par | 


LEON FAUCHER. Two volumes 

ESSAI SUR L'ECONOMIE RURALE DE 
I ANG LETERRE, DE L’ECOSSE ET DE DRI AN DE. 
P rM L DE LAVERGNE. One volume. Three frances and 


LA FRANCE AVANT wae age nll er wa 
TANS. P. M. MOREAU DE JONNES. Three fran i 
hal? 


M. DE LAVERGNE. Three fra nda half 
ETUDES SUR LES REFORMATEURS; ou 
Socialistes Modernes, Par M. LOUIS REYBAUD. Two 
1 Six francs. 


I e, With many other works, form portions of the Biblio- 
t ue des Sciences Morales et Politiques 
Paris: GUILLAUMIN, Rue Richelien, 14 |e 
[p® PORQU ET’S STANDARD 
WORKS :— 


DE PORQUET'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, in 
English, with Exercises. 3s, 6d. 


IL TESORETTO, to make Italian at Sight. 5s. 6d. 








ORY Bana TOres in ITALIAN & ¢ ENGLISH, | 


FRENCH a I'l 


ITALIAN LETTER WRITER. 3s. 62. 


1 \LIAN PHRASE and DIALOGUE BOOK. | 


ITALIAN ANNOTATIONS. 2s. 
A NEW KEY to ITALIAN, ds. Gd. 





th Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 


_— | TH 
[PE PORQUETS INTERESTING | -HE 


MTADAME de PR 
LETTRES de MADAME tASLIN. 3s. 6d. 
SILVIO P Spay, ety yr . 
La FR ANCE telle q elle est, & &e. 3s. 6d. 


SIX W EE KS i in FR ANC E, for Youth. With Map, | 





R 
HISTOIRE de FRANCE, 3s. 6d. 

HISTOIRE “’e NAP OLEON PREMIER. 3s. 6d. | 
Lor n: Srmurk.., M SHALL, and Co., and may be had of ' 
Auth s Scholastic Agency, 14, Tavistock-street, 

Covent-garden 


TOTICE.—Dr. BARTH’S TRAVELS and | 


+ DISCOVERIES in NORTH and CENTRAL AFRICA. 


rhe Fourth ind Fifth Volumes, comprising a full account of | 





or’s residence in Timbuctoo, and completing i“? 
work, will be published on Wednesday next, the a6th insta 3 
London: LONGMAN, Brown, and Ce 
NEW WORK BY THE REV. J. T. WHITE, M.A. 
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ATIN SUFF 13 ES. By the Rev. J. T. 
4W alg" M A f C. C. C. Oxford; First Master of the 
Latin School hrist’s Hospital, London 
In this work the aut? “iuces | adding any 1 suffix to its 
the words the Latin language | base, whether root or theme, and 
to certain s28e8, A rding to | by occasional letter-changes, ¢ 
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published, in roval 8vo,, price 10s, 6d, half-bound, 
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THE GERMAN CL ASSICS from the Ve marth to 
the Nineteenth Century: a German Reading-Rook, contain- 
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Notices. Translations, and Notes. By Max MiiLLER, M.A., 

1)., Fellow of All Souls’: Ta rian Professor of European 
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Case ‘s Day by Day at | 4 
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CEN ; or, Notes of Travel in South-Western Norway, | 
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By G. Sexton, F.2.G 8. H 
Lund's Exposure of a recent attempt at Bookmaking in 
nivé rsity of C ambridge.—Todhunter’s Answer to 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Susscriper.— We cannot give what you require until the 
Examiners publish a report. They have not done so yet, and, 
considering the extent of ground which the examinations 
covered, it may be some time before they do so, The analysis 
to which you refer was drawn from the report of the Civil 
Service Examiners, and could not have been made without it. 

Marcaret.—The long accent is on the last syllable but one. 

+,* We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
Those correspondents, therefore, who favour us with their 
manuscripts uninvited are requested to keep copies of them. 





THE CRITIC GALLERY OF PORTRAITS OF LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, AND ARTISTIC CELEBRITIES. 

Tre Critic for August 7th (No. 422) will be accompanied 
by a Portrait of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADsTonr, accom- 
panied by an autograph and biographical sketch. The 
same number will also contain an article on Mr. Gladstone’s 
«‘Homer.” The number for September 4th (No. 426) will 
be accompanied by a Portrait of CaarLes Dickens, Esq., 
with autograph and biographical sketch. The same num- 
ber will also contain a review ot his Readings. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 24, 1858. 
+ 

i} THILST the members of the newspaper press 
are hesitating and doubting whether or not 

they shall found a society for mutual aid in 
sickness and old age; and whilst the members of 
the great literary body are squabbling over the 
wasted though living skeleton of one Fund, 
and the corpse of a Guild that is en- 
tombed: the “vagabond players” have made 
a noble, and as yet successful effort, to- 
wards adding another to already numerous 
institutions of which they can boast for similar 
objects. The truth is, that the actors, instead of 
being the careless, unthrifty race, which they are 
mostly held to be by those who know nothing about 
them, have really more forethought and more mu- 
tual kindness among them than almost any other 
body of men. How often do we hear of “a 
benefit ” being given for some decayed member 
of the profession! People are apt to forget that 
upon every such occasion, every artist who takes 
part in it contributes a certain part of that time 
and labour which are to them the means of live- 
lihood. We do not hear so often of authors 
writing books for the benefit of their un- 
fortunate brethren, or of artists painting pic- 
tures for the same purpose. The actors have 
already organised several funds for the benefit of 
the sick and aged of their profession, and each of 
them is in a condition more or less flourishing. 
There are the “Covent Garden Fund,” the 
“Drury Lane Fund,” the “ General Theatrical 
Fund,” and the “Dramatic, Equestrian, and 
Musical Sick Fund Association.” Two of these 
are confined in their operations to the theatres to 
which they are attached ; but the others are as 
wide in their functions as the profession itself. Not 
contented, however, with these most creditable 
efforts, a movement was inaugurated on Wed- 
nesday last by a meeting at the Princess’s 
Theatre, for the purpose of getting together a 
fund for the erection of what the promoters 
term a Dramatic College. When we first heard 
this name applied to the new institution, we were 
in hopes that it was the intention to found some- 
thing analogous to the French Conservatoire, 
which is sadly wanted in this country, and would 
do ten times more towards reviving the drama 
and the stage than a thousand diatribes about 
their decay. We are somewhat disappointed, 
therefore, at finding that the educational part of 
the undertaking is not to be called into exist- 
ence until the charitable portion is perfected. 
All the -twenty almshouses are to be built, 
and provision made for the ten actors and ten 
actresses who are to inhabit them, before the 
first stone of the school is to belaid. We cannot 
help thinking that this is a mistake. Why maynot 
the two parts of the institution be made 
mutually useful? What better occupation could 
be assigned to the superannuated actor than to 
train up those who are to tread the stage which 
he has quitted? Who so qualified to point out | 
the rocks and quicksands of the profession to 
those who are about to pass over them, as they 
who have braved and suffered by them? On 
these gronnds, therefore, we would advise the | 
promoters of the Dramatic College to reconsider 
their determination upon this point, with a view 
of ascertaining whether it would not be better 
to begin all parts of their scheme at once. 
Several reflections of a consolatory nature, as | 
regards the position of the theatrical profession, 
arise out of the proceedings which took place on | 
Wednesday at the Princess’s ; and firstly, the 











| Lucknow. 





power of self-help evidently possessed by the pro- 
fession itself. The chief promoter of the business 
appears to be Mr. Henry Dopp;. who, having 
made his fortune as a dust contractor, certainly 
exhibits no indisposition to come down; but, after 
this benevolent individual, certainly the most 








Kran, who has promised to be responsible for the | 
’ I Pp 


erection of one of the almshouses in a manner 
which leaves little doubt that the cost will be 
defrayed out of his own pocket. Next to him 


comes Mr. Bensamin WepsTeR, who promises | 


enough stone to face the twenty almshouses and 
build the entire school, out of “the vast masses 
of stone” which he possesses in Wales. 
these, others of the London managers, 
and many London actors and actresses, have al- 
ready subscribed liberally to the fund; and, as the 
scheme is only as yet in its infancy, we have no 
doubt that almost all the rest will follow. This is 
surely a good and healthy sign when so many 
members of a profession are able to do so much 
towards carrying out a means for the velief of all. 
Perhaps it may be urged that, if the vexed ques- 
tion of authors’ rights were adjusted upon terms 
somewhat more equitable, managers might not 
have so much to give away, and would be 
content with something less seignorial than 
vast masses of stone in Wales. 
not disposed to carp about that question now ; 
and even if reform in that respect were effected, 
it would still be an undoubted fact that many 


members of the profession, who have never |‘ . 
| inaccuracy may be but a venial error; but, upon 


held managerial sway, have been able not only to 
make comfortable provision for themselves, but 
to leave something to spare for their poorer 
brethren. If we made it our business to serve 


Besides | 


Pes ‘ | animus displayed by Rees. 
munificent supporter has been Mr. Cuar.es | 





the family with which Mr. Lewis was about to ally 
himself by marriage. This having been discovered, 
Mr. Lewis threatened Rees with the cudgel. An un- 
seemly disturbance followed, and the matter was 
brought before the governing committee by the prin- 
cipal, who strongly animadverted on the malicious 
The committee minuted 
their opinions. My minute strongly recommended 
Mr. Rees’s dismissal, and the committee decided that 
he should be dismissed. Hearing of our 
Mr. Rees solicited that we would accept his resigna- 
tion, which, being unwilling to prevent his finding 
employ elsewhere, the committee, as a favour, con- 
sented to do. It appears, then, that Mr. Rees had 
good reason to know something more of me than by 
sight. 


iecision, 


In support of Mr. Gusprys, comes a letter 
from Colonel Vincent Eyre, warmly eulogising 
the general character of Mr. Guppins, and de- 
claring of his own knowledge that much of that 
which Mr. Rees has written respecting that gen- 
tleman is “grossly and cruelly false.” According 
to Colonel Eyre, the successful defence of Luck- 


| now “may be attributed in a very large degree to 
| the indomitable pluck and wise foresight of Martin 


But we are | 


up the personal affairs of our neighbours for the | 


delectation of our readers, we could name more 
than one living actor who has earried from the 


stage a fortune of which not even a stock jobber | 


need be ashamed—and how much more honestly 
obtained Plutus knows! 

We have little doubt that the first notion of 
this scheme arose from the failure of the attempt 
to obtain for the profession something like justice 
in the re-arrangement of the Alleyne Charity. 
If so, they will have suffered a small evil to 
accomplish a great end. The Dramatic College 
has had a prosperous commencement, and we 
heartily wish for it a prosperous accomplishment. 
It has the good wishes of all, whether in or out 


| by some of the 


Guspins.” As Mr. Guppins’s own account of 
the defence of Lucknow is announced as forth- 
coming from Mr. Bentiey’s press, we may 
expect fuller materials for forming an opinion as 
to this controversy; but, in the mean time, 
Mr. Rees owes it to himself and to the many 
sincere admirers of his really able book, to make 
full retractation and apology. In such exciting 
scenes as those which he passed through, a little 


clear conviction of a mistake, no honest man 
should hesitate to make all the reparation in his 
power, 


At a general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Crystal Palace, held on Saturday last, it was 
formally resolved by a majority of 43,480 
against 19,405 that the palace and grounds should 
be thrown open to the shareholders on Sunday 
afternoons. The motion was vehemently opposed 
shareholders, professing strong 


views as to the observance of Sunday ; but the 


| result of the ballot is an unanswerable proof as to 


of the profession; and when Her Maversry comes | 
forward to bestow upon it that patronage which | 


(as Colonel Purrrs intimates) is never bestowed 
upon any but an assured success, its destiny will 
be secure. 


A VERY acrimonious dispute has arisen out of 
Mr. Rees’s very interesting account of the “Siege 
of Lucknow,” and the facts disclosed require 
some explanation from that gentleman. In the 
first edition of his work three distinct charges 
were brought against Martin Guspnins, Esq., 
one of the Civil Commissioners for Oude, and 
one of the foremost, if not the foremost, of 
the non-military defenders of Lucknow. These 
charges were, first, that Colonel Inciis found 


| Palace than in promenading the parks. 


the balance of opinion among the great body of 
the proprietors. As matters have now reached a 
crisis upon this question, it is as well that the 
public should fully understand it in all its bear- 
ings. We presume that there are few who are so 
extreme in their views as to contend that per se 
there is anything more irreligious in walking 
about the grounds and courts of the Crystal 
The 
great argument urged by those who oppose the 
opening is, that it will compel the servants of the 
Company and of the railway to work on a Sun- 
day. Now it should be distinctly understood that 
this is not the case. The police and servants of 
the Crystal Palace Company are ebliged to be on 


| duty on Sundays as on every other day, because 


| perty there without proper custodians ; 


it necessary to interfere to prevent Mr. Gupprys | 


from sending out letters by scouts; secondly, 


that Mr. Guspiys kept delicate provisions for | 


himself and family, at a time when the rest 
of the inmates of the Residency were on the 
brink of famine, and that Sir Corry CAMPBELL 
had rebuked him for so doing; 
that Mr. Guprins counselled the expedition 
against the mutineers which proved so disastrous 
at Chinhutt. These charges having been replied 
to by Mr.’Guppins, supported by ample testi- 
mony of witnesses competent to speak, two of 
them have been suppressed by Mr. Rees in a 
later edition of his work, but entirely without 
apology or explanation. The last, however, re- 
mains, althongh Mr. Guprrxs has denied it as 
completely as the others. In a letter which he 
has printed upon the subject, Mr. Rees denies 
any animus against Mr. Gusprns, and, by way of 
clearly proving the impossibility of his being 
actuated by any such, states that he is “ unac- 
quainted with Mr. Gupsrys, and knows him 
only by sight.” ‘To this assertion Mr. Gugprns’s 
reply is triumphantly significant. We give it in 
his own words :— 

Mr. Rees was a master in the Martiniére College at 
That college was presided over by a prin- 
cipal, Mr. G. Schilling, and was governed by a com- 
mittee. As the second member of the Onde Commis- 
sion, I was one of that committee. Mr. Rees had a 


and thirdly, | 


it would be impossible to leave the valuable pro- 
and as 
for the railway, the trains now run between 
London Bridge and Pimlico, stopping at all the 
intermediate stations, not even excluding that at 
the Crystal Palace, which is not only used by 
visitors to the place, but by the inhabitants of 
that densely-populated neighbourhood and their 
friends. Nothing is more certain, therefore, than 
that the opening of the Crystal Palace on Sunday 
afternoon would not necessitate the employment 
of a single additional hand, and the exclusionists 
must thererefore seek some other argument than 
one which is not grounded upon fact. 

It may, perhaps, be contended that this is only 
a step towards the still greater innovation of 
opening the palace to the public. In one sense 
it may be so. Years hence, public opinion may 
be in favour of opening all places where rational 
instruction and innocent amusement may be 
obtained on the Sunday; but for the present that 


| is not a speculation which will at all assist us 


| their charter. 


upon the present question. The shareholders have 
as clear a right to visit their own property on Sun- 
day, if they so resolve, as the Fellows of the 


Zoological Society to go into their own gar- 
dens in the Regent’s Park upon the same 


day ; but if they admit the public they will lose 
The authority of Parliament 


| must be obtained before they can take such a 
| step with impunity, and there can be no doubt 


that in this matter Parliament will follow the 
conscientious opinion of the nation. 
The immediate result of this resolution of the 


| shareholders will undoubtedly be a rise in the 


quarrel with one of the other masters, a Mr. Lewis, | 


and to revenge himself calumniated his opponent to ' entitle its holder to the privilege as weil as fifty. 


value of the Crystal Palace shares. One share will 
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ADELAIDE RISTORLI. 
In the realm of dramatic art three names have 


for the present generation culminated so tran- | 
scendently and effulgently above all others, that | 


the others, whether deservedly or not, have been 


banished from rivalry or comparison—the names | 
of Elizabeth Rachel Felix, of Jenny Lind, and of | 


Adelaide Ristori. 

We take Rachel to represent the highest possi- 
bilities of a radically false school; Jenny Lind 
the simplicity and freshness of nature; and 
Ristori the most bounteous gifts and the most 
charming graces of genius. 

There has been a good deal of affected charity 
in regard to Rachel’s faults and defects as a 
woman. But charity is really demanded, and 
should be heartily shown, only where there are 
divine excellences compensating for many and 
striking infirmities. The manliness of Burns 
demands that we should draw a veil round the 
sins of Burns. If, however, through Byron’s 
meanness, blackguardism, effeminacy, boasting, 
and humbug, we discern few traces of an exalted 
character, why should we blame Mr. Trelawney, 
as some of the canting people have done, for 
publishing a book in which Byron appears a still 


smaller creature than his worst foes had pictured | 


him? A great Walter Scott, in the eclipse of his 


mind, in the tragedy of his lot, we pity; butif a | 


far inferior Thackeray or Dickens, spoiled by the 


incense of snobs and cockneys, parades before the | 
public eye sores which the world has no wish to | 
see, what mercy can Thackeray or Dickens claim | 
Are there not popular novelists | 


at our hands ? 
who set up as teachers of duty, while themselves 
have exceeding need to be taught common 
decency, common honesty, and common huma- 
nity? Now, why whine over Rachel’s avarice 
and shabbiness? Why say that they should be 
tenderly dealt with ? Where have we proof that 
Rachel ever rose above that huckstering region 
in which the Hebrew race delighteth to dwell ? 
Was it indispensable for her brilliant achieve- 
ments as an artist that she should rise above it ? 
All French literature is more or less rhetorical, 
and French poetry is merely rhetoric in rhyme. 
This can be asserted even of the very best of it, 
even of Béranger’s, in which there is more of 
epigrammatic eloquence than of lyrical fire. For 


French rhetoric in rhyme, therefore, of the Louis- | 


Quatorze, bombastic, monotonous sort, to be 
found in Corneille and Racine, and Crebillon, and 


Voltaire, Rachel the Jewess was sufficiently fur- | 
nished if she had a magnificent skirling voice, and | 


nothing besides. Soul, heart, imagination, would 
have been rather in the way. Admitting that 
for that grandiose of declamation which is so 
little akin to real grandeur Rachel was unsur- 


passed, do we thereby grant her title to the glory | 


of godlike womanhood more than if she had been 
one of those beautiful beings in whom no blood 
flowed, no passion burned, whom —admirable yet 


wholly lifeless pieces of machinery—we encounter 


in the fictions of Hoffmann? 
Jenny Lind startled the world into extravagant 


worship less by what she was than by what she | 


was not. The opera, whatever we may say inits 


praise, is nevertheless an extremely artificial | 


amusement for an extremely artificial class. It 
might not be that Jenny Lind sang better or 
acted better than many who had gone before her, 
or even so well; it was enough that she was an 
idyllic revelation to the children of fashion, seek- 
ing to escape, by a new sensation, from the 
burden and the pain of lassitude. The marvel 
was not that this flower, snatched from 
depths of Scandinavian snows, was so rich in 
sweet odours and soft colours, but that its odours 
grew sweeter and its colours softer under the 
blaze of renown. Not in the theatres of European 
capitals alone has that flower from the North 
bloomed. Wherever it has shed its perfume, even 
for a moment, the community is the holier. Long 
may it continue to shed its perfume on those 
English homes where it is so warmly loved. 

A pure artist of the very highest order, Ristori 
is unlike both Rachel and Jenny Lind. 
frigid artificiality of Louis-Quatorze traditions, 
which it pleaseth the prating Parisians to 


applaud as the ideally perfect, would have killed | 
the instinctive affections in Rachel, even if she | 


had possessed these in their utmost opulence and 
impulsiveness. But they had never throbbed in 
that cold breast, which could kindle into no glow 


except at the sight of gold; and therefore the | 


pedantic charlatanism which is inexorable law to 


the drama in France found nothing in Rachel to | 


strangle or to kill. In Jenny Lind the woman 
predominated over the artist, and thus was the 


the | 


The | 


| artist triumphant. Ristori was born for art, 
| yet so that the woman and the artist enrich 
and ennoble each other. Unless she had beena 
loving and generous woman, she could not have 
taken a place so exalted among artists; unless 
she had been enthroned as an artist on an 


| so deep into Heaven and clothed herself as a 
woman so completely with the radiances of 
Heaven. There is here that adorable unity of 
the individual which is so rare, that ponderation 


of the forces which typifies the harmony of thie | 


universe. Why should we pay our homage to 
such a phenomenon less ardently, less piously, 
than an old German poet, who seats woman on a 
throne with twelve stars for a crown and the 
| head of man for a footstool? Truly, doth not the 
| true artist symbolise that unseen power whose 
creations are an ever-living art? From the one- 
sidedness of the ordinary artist, the shallowest 
of mortals and the merest of machines—and from 
| the still more signal gne-sidedness of the people, 
sincere but limited, who despise art in the 
pharisaic pride of duty—we are apt to forget that 
art and duty are one, that art and nature are one; 
and wo to him who, contrary to the Divine pur- 
pose and example, severs where severance is 
misery and guilt! 

To the north-east of Venice, close to the Carnic 
Alps, lies the little town of Cividale. Here, in 
the beginning of 1820, Adelaide Ristori was born. 
On the 24th March of the same year, at Mumph, 
in the canton of Aarau, and thus also in the 
Alpine region, though on the other side, Elizabeth 
Rachel Felix first saw the light. It seemed as if 
these two beings should come into the world so 
near each other in time and space, that even from 
the cradle, across lake and river and many a 
mountain peak, a shriek of defiance to the future 
rival should be uttered. 
these jealousies by the enchantment of music, a 
little child called Jenny Lind gave sudden sun- 
shine to a humble Swedish abode. Still humbler 
than this abode were the dwellings through which 
Rachel and Ristori found entrance to a vaster 
theatre than those on which they were destined 
to be saluted by such fulmination of fame. 
Rachel’s father was a Jew pedlar, starving in 
the midst of starving children. Ristori was the 
daughter of poor strolling players. We are not 
disposed to overrate the influence of circumstances. 
Assuredly, circumstances were not more favoura- 
ble to Ristori than to Rachel; yet, while Rachel 
never emerged out of the pedlar element, the 
| lowly was never able to render Ristori low. Be- 
| yond the bare walls of the squalid chamber the 
Alps were revealed, and thence and thenceforward 
she learned to aspire. Still more in Italy than 
in England is the strolling player agipsy. A 
| troop of strollers in England is generally recruited 

from miscellaneous vagabonds, who have hung 
| some prosaic calling on the nail, and who have 
passed from spouting Shakspere for pleasure to 
spouting him for food. In Italy the strolling 
player is altogether a different animal. As the 
Italian bandit is often the son of the Italian 
bandit, so the Italian strolling player is generally 
the son of the Italian strolling player. This here- 
ditary aspect of their profession, says a country- 
man, a friend, and a biographer of Ristori, con- 
verts the Italian actors into a species of caste. 
They are for the most part extremely ignorant; 
unacquainted with the manners of good society — 
in a land, however, where good society does not 
much abound; wandering from town to town, 
they receive no regular education of any kind. 
Cavicchi, the director of the company to which the 
parents of Ristori belonged, demanded her co- 
operation at asomewhat premature period. When 
two months old she had to figure on the scene in 
acomedy. On this occasion we may well sup- 
pose that she was more conspicuous than active. 
But from her fifth year she really began to 
appear in children’s parts. Into these she threw 
| herself with so much fervour, while devoting to 
them so much intelligent and conscientious study, 
as to attract the notice of Giuseppe Moncalvo, 


unapproachable height, she could not have gazed | 





A year after, to calm | 





who was, like Cavicchi, at the head of a strolling | 


company. This was when girlhood was about to 
ripen into womanhood. She showed a prodigious 
aptitude for light comic parts; but her delight 
rose to enthusiasm when, which was seldom 
| enough, a serious part was allotted her. In 
| truth, the audiences of the strolling players were 
not particularly fond of anything serious; they 
| wanted to be amused, and the broader the farce 
the better they were pleased. Wonderful was it 
| that in such a region—coarse, when not contami- 
nated—Ristori should have held fast by her 


| 
! 
{ 
l 





womanly innocence, and that the ideal of divinest 
art should have dawned upon her! But it was 
precisely the danger which proved the salvation, 
The angel entered into and transfigured her 
entire existence, because everything around was 
foolishness when not foulness; and the ideal of 
divinest art dawned upon her because, to forget 
that her feet were chained to the ground, she had 
to gaze far up to the open sky. Just when it had 
become intolerable to caper, to gesticulate, and to 
jest any longer for a vulgar multitude, deliverance 
arrived. A little longer delayed, it might have 
been too late. 

We judge Ristori to be essentially modest—to 
be prone rather to under-rate than to over-rate 
herself. This stimulates, nourishes, the ideal, 
but is in some measure fatal to dignity, which, 
when of the most colossal, commanding kind, is 
a species of self-worship. The effect of Ristori’s 
modesty on her development was this: it pre- 
vented her from undertaking any great part 
before her faculties were fit for it; and it urged 
her to the most strenuous and persistent efforts 
to attain perfection. A faint report of those 
efforts and of their success reached the ears or 
Gaetano Bazzi, who was the director of a Sar- 
dinian company which had the reputation ot 
being the best in Italy. Its most eminent mem- 
bers were Luigi Vestri, Rosina Romagnoli, and 
especially Carlotta Marchioni. Into this com- 
pany Adelaide Ristori was admitted. Marchioni 
became her friend, her teacher, her model. She 
impressed on her the momentous and truthful 
fact that, though much could be learned for the 
stage on the stage, still more could be learned in 
the world. The relations between Marchioni and 
Ristori were honourable, and brought gladness to 
both. Marchioni loved the unaffected maiden 
who, scarcely more than a child, had all a child’s 
simplicity ; and Ristori clung to Marchioni 
with reverence and gratitude and the most win- 
ning affection, Six months of the year Bazzi’s 
company passed at Turin ; the other six at Milan. 
At both places Marchioni’s house was the gather- 
ing point of artists, of poets, of the gifted, the 
eloquent, the distinguished. Unpretending, but 
with unbounded freedom, Ristori moved in this 
cirele, receiving light and diffusing warmth. 
There were here stores for her mind, cultivation 
for her taste, enrichment and enlargement for her 
soul, which nothing within the strict limits of the 
most comprehensive and persevering professional 
study could ever have offered. Perhaps neither 
Marchioni herself, nor those who frequented her 
house, suspected that Ristori would ever be any- 
thing but a clever comic actress. Overshadowed, 
and willingly overshadowed, by Marchioni, Ristori 
seldom appeared in those tragic parts in which 
Marchioni excelled. This has been regarded, 
and with reason, by the admirers of Ristori as a 
signal advantage for her future career. She was 
thus saved from stiffness, from declamatoriness, 
and from attitudinising ; gained elasticity, rapi- 
dity, variety, naturalness. In the serious drama 
of the Italians, as in that of the French, a false 
classicality prevails; consisting of orations, pero- 
rations, and periwigs, and having no affinity to 
aught in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or 
the waters under the earth—to aught that has been, 
that is, that can be, a monstrosity, an idiocy, and 
asham. It was not in Ristori’s temper to mouth 
ponderous platitudes, like her predecessors, and 
happily it was not in her fate. When Marchioni 
withdrew from the stage, Ristori did not hasten 
to seize the abandoned sceptre. She continued 
for a season to be the interpreter of Goldoni rather 
than of Alfieri. But her entrance in the autumn 
of 1841 into a new company—that of Mascherpa 
—brought with it a revolution; the splendid 
comic actress was at once transformed into the 
sublime tragic actress. Triumph crowded on 
triumph. The victories, however, were won by 
no dexterous generalship, but by simple Napo- 
leonic audacity of inspiration. The wonder and 
the admiration of the Italians were the greater 
that all the traditions of the elders were set at 
defiance. False classicality, with its hollow gib- 
berish and its uncouth garments, was turned out of 
doors, to beg its bread on the highway from any 
one disposed to pity the poor old exhausted hack, 
the poor old detected quack. 

In the very flush and rush of these glorious 
campaigns, she who was subduing so many hearts 
was herself vanquished. It is the sad destiny of 
women on the stage to kindle romantic attach- 
ments, but to remain untouched, unwarmed, by 
romance. Exceptional in so many things, we 
must not marvel that Ristori should herein be an 
exception too. In the profoundest, most prolific 
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forth the congenial. 


geniality are the same. Hence her invincible 


empire as an artist; hence, also, the inevitable | 


and passionate surrender of her heart to one 
whom she deemed worthy of it. All the inter- 
esting incidents of this love affair we cannot 
record: we can only state that Adelaide Ristori 
married the young Marchese Giuliano del Grillo. 
Hereby followed her temporary retirement from 
the stage. Her new position was embittered by 
the pride of her husband’s relatives. ‘Their aris- 
tocratic prejudices at last gave way before those 
qualities which would have made her the most 
amiable of women, even if she had not been un- 
rivalled in one of the most arduous, in one of the 
most delicate, of arts. Her return to the stage 
was hastened by the revolutionary movements in 
Italy. Bloody battles were fought; Italy’s 
bravest and truest sons pined in hospital and in 
prison. Ristori, the affectionate wife, was no less 
Ristori the ardent patriot. She would have 
deemed it a small sacrifice to die for Italy, if she 
could have shielded Italy from disaster, redeemed 
it from thraldom. But, seeing that Italy had 
yet to suffer, had yet to be in fetters, she leaped 
to its relief with the only succour in her power. 
She reappeared on the scenes which were yet 
trembling with the applause which had been so 
lavishly given her, to gain gold for the sick, for 
the wounded, for the martyrs and the soldiers of 
freedom. Her patriotism, her sympathy, her 
courage, impelled her to what was still more 
beautiful and heroic. Without asking whether 
it was friend or foe whom she was about to be- 
nefit, she went as a minister of mercy—she 
went, heedless of peril or infection, wherever her 
quick ear caught the moan of a malady or the 
clank of a chain. 

Armed with every artistic accomplishment, 
armed no less with such manifold experiences 
and emotions, Ristori burst upon the Paris world 
in the May of 1855. On the 27th of that same 
month Rachel sought the capricious homage of 
a Parisian audience in Phédre: never more was 
Paris to behold her in a part which had added so 
much to her glory. It was the year of the 
Exhibition, and perhaps Ristori was the most 
remarkable object there. The excitement of the 
Exhibition, no doubt, facilitated Ristori’s success; 
yet success so attained was for Ristori a mis- 
fortune. It seemed like the shout round one of ten 
thousand attractive shows; it vulgarised in name 
the least vulgar of theatrical performers. Sadder 
than obtaining a European reputation in such 
circumstances was it that she should have been 
placed in such direct antagonism to Rachel ; still 
sadder that she should have gained the favour of 
the French at all. Yet we must not hold Ristori 
responsible. She had neither plotted nor planned 
that in which there was unquestionably much 
both of plot and plan. It was natural that she 
should wish to be known beyond the bounds of 
Italy; it was natural that for this purpose she 
should accept the first offer which was accom- 
panied by honourable conditions. Italy was 
enough for her ambition; but it was not enough 
for her rich and susceptible bosom. Not from 
avarice, then—not from any base motive what- 
ever—but mainly from the childlike eagerness to 
gaze into the countenances, to clasp the hands, of 
fellow-beings in other lands than her own, did 
she cross the Alps; and thus was she led to 
commit a very venial blunder, which a more 
skilful diplomatist would have avoided. The 
rivalry with Rachel was to be deplored for two 
reasons—it spread a terrible gloom round the 
existence of the poor Jewess, and drove her to 
what was in effect a Transatlantic exile, from 
which she returned with broken health and broken 
heart. The last tragedy in which she played 
was deeper than any of Racine’s, and its title, 
half comic, was Dollars, Despair, and Death. 
Ristori slew Rachel, though never was mortal 
less disposed to injure another mortal than 
Ristori. But there was retribution for the unin- 
tentional wrong. And here we find the second 
reason why the rivalry with Rachel was to be 
deplored. A primordial creation of nature should 
float forth orbed and beautiful in itself, a miracle 
too joyous and too luminous to feel or to provoke 
emulation. The collision with Rachel was for 
Ristori the momentary forfeiture of this majestic 
peculiarity. And to what nation was the spectacle 
of the collision more immediately offered? To a 
nation of all nations, ancient or modern, the most 
unfit to understand the relations between nature 
and art. The Parisians applauded Ristori at 
once and furiously; but the more they applauded 


| 
| 


| 
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sense of the word genial, geniality evermore calls | the less they appreciated. Their applause of | 
In Ristori genius and | Ristori was treachery to Rachel; for Rachel, and | 


not Ristori, incarnated their ideal, if ideal it can | 


be called. The puny laurels with which they had | 
the impudence to crown Ristori grew on the | 
starved soil of their fickleness and affectation, and | 
had honoured many a godless and dishonoured | 
many a godlike brow before. As Paris is the 
head quarters of a dramatic style and taste in 
which the oracular virtuoso mocks and murders | 
the broad-breasted, full-souled, fiery-hearted, un- 
sophisticated man, the plaudits that greeted 
Ristori at Paris diffused an impression through- 
out Europe, that one idol of false classicality had 
been dashed down, only that another idol of false 
classicality might be set up; or that, as in French 
painting and so many other French things, a false 
romanticism was receiving a transient and worth- 
less incense, at the expense of a false classicality, 
In any case, it was felt that,as Parisian adoration | 
is never genuine, the more loudly in this parti- | 
cular case it was expressed, the more it should | 
excite suspicion; since it is the character of the | 
adorer which determines the worth of the divi- | 
nity. 

But when, escaping from the suffocating and 
pestilential atmosphere of the oracular virtuoso, 
Ristori triumphed at Brussels, Dresden, Berlin, | 
Vienna, Frankfort, Warsaw, London, and else- | 
where, it could no longer be concealed that the 
passionate worshippers of that art which is nature 
had before them a woman of the richest endow- | 
ments and of the truest genius, and no mere over- 
praised and over-painted Fetiche of Parisian 
dilletanteism. 

Ristori has found her most enlightened critics | 
in Germany ; she will ultimately find, though she 
has not yet found, her warmest admirers in 
England. 

We shall in a few words offer our own un- 
biassed judgment on Ristori as an artist. Un- 
biassed we may well call it, since we have not 
read what, good or bad, silly or sage, our jour- 
nalists have said about her performances. 

Ristori irresistibly reminds us of the only one 
with magnificent faculties and instincts whom, 
before herself, we ever saw on the stage—Edmund 
Kean. When we first beheld, first listened to, 
Adelaide Ristori, we were carried back to our 
boyhood and to the rapturous evenings at the 
theatre with which we varied the monotony and 
the drudgery of a student’s life. A friend says 
there is but one other great artist to whom she 
may be compared—Madame Pasta. There are two 
qualities, rarely combined, in Ristori, self-mas- 
tery and spontaneousness. She yields to the 
throng of her impulses till we feel that one move- 
ment beyond would be unnatural, and then there 
is a sudden hush, as of a hurricane checked in a 
moment by the mandate of the Omnipotent. 
This rapidity of transition, manifesting, as it does, 
the two highest attributes of genius, self-mas- 
tery and spontaneousness, does not prevent a 
slow and delicate gradation of the emotional 
when the contrary would be a marked artistic | 
defect. Still in such slow and delicate gradation | 
it would be easy for Ristori to be surpassed by 
far inferior performers. She has never studied 
those nice shadings by which tone melts into 
tone, passion into passion, insensibly. If 
she had studied them she would never have 
made them one chief feature of her excel- | 
lence, while she would have diminished the 
force of those colossal contrasts through 
which her still small voice stirs our deepest 
being more overwhelmingly than her stormiest 
utterances. If, as the foremost critic of anti- 
quity said, it is the province of tragic art, whe- 
ther in the poet or the actor, to excite pity and 
terror, it must be confessed that Ristori is more 
successful in exciting the terror than the pity. 
There are bursts of tenderness, but there is not | 
that in which real pathos consists—repose of | 
tenderness. Her tenderness is a kind of wrath- | 
ful sorrow which we expect every instant to rise 
to revenge. Perhaps no other tenderness is com- 
patible with the classicality to which, so unlike | 
false classicality, Ristori, by design as well as by 
inspiration, tends. An artist with less genius | 
and tact would, in avoiding the snares of a false 
classicality, have fallen into those of a false 
romanticism. The classicality of acting is mainly 
shown in the statuesque character which the 
acting assumes. There is nothing in Ristori for | 
the painter ; there is much for the sculptor. | 
Hence, when we see her, the profuse pictorial 
accompaniments of our modern stage offend. 
In Adrienne Lecouvreur she appears in many dif- 
ferent dresses, some of them very gorgeous ; | 


| which sounds like shrewish fierceness. 


| delight. 


none of them seems to suit her except the simple 
white. This harmonises best with the beautiful 
statue which is yet so full of life. Itis a pecu- 
liarity of what we call statuesque acting that the 
grand predominates in it over the majestic. 
Ristori never falls below the grandeur of the 
woman when the grandeur of the woman is 
demanded, but she never reaches the majesty of 
the queen. She should not, therefore, undertake 
such parts as that of Elizabeth of England. 
With the woman’s feelings and foibles, Elizabeth 
is yet eminently the queen; and it is of the queen, 
not of the woman, that we think when we behold 
her. On the other hand, in Mary of Scotland 
the queen and the queen’s conventional position 
and environments are nothing ; the woman isall. 
Here, consequently, there is room for one of 
Ristori’s most famous victories. The victory 
would have been still completer if Shakspere, and 
not Schiller, had drawn the unfortunate Mary. 
Schiller’s talent was more lyrical than dramatic. 
The personages whom he introduces to us are 
half lyrical, half rhetorical; we are struck by the 
poetry and eloquence of their speeches, but we 


| are equally struek by the fact that they speak a 
| good deal and do very little. 


Now, even in a 
dreamy Hamlet, what is spoken, however meta- 
physical, is always a vehicle and a mode of 
action. In the Italian adaptation of Schiller’s 


play we cannot expect, more than in the 
original, any Shaksperian elements. Lut it 


is one of Ristori’s most amazing miracles 
how, out of a drama to be read, she makes 
a drama to be seen. The German actresses had, 
to use German language, been in the habit of 
giving the subjective Mary Stuart; Ristori gives 


| the objective Mary Stuart; and therefore, ever 


since her first appearance in the part in Germany, 
the Germans have discovered in the Scottish 
queen something wholly new. Yet, as Mary 
Stuart was more weak than wicked, and suffered 
more from misplaced affection than from violent 


| passion, and as it is only in the portrayal of 


violent passion that Ristori is really great, we 
must look for her triumph of triumphs rather in 
a murdering Medea than in a murdered Mary. 
Of the violent passions, Ristori expresses hate, 
scorn, anger, inimitably; love, not so well. Her 
love is not lovely; it wants voluptuous warmth 
and plenitude. An arularity of figure, and an 
occasional angularity of attitude, of themselves 
war, in Ristori, somewhat with the expression of 
love. Yet even in the domain of love Ristori has 


| contrived to be original; as where, in Silvio 


Pellico’s play, Francesca da Rimini tells him 
whose guilty attachment she half repels, but only 
thus the more inflames, to fly from her if his 
heart is hers. Ristori breathes this, not, as had 
been customary, in a wild cry, but in soft and 
languishing tones, in which blend remorse and 
desire. Though Ristori comes as near our ideal 


| of perfection as possible, yet it is easy, without 


being hypercritical, to detect faults. Like Kean, 
with whom we have compared her, she has 


| mannerisms—it would be wrong to call them 


tricks. She veils her voice sometimes so as to 
render it invincibly melodious; but sometimes 
she communicates to it an artificial huskiness 
The eye 
has fire enough; it is, however—or at least it 
looks—small. Frequently thus, from the rapid 
way in which she moves it, we should suppose 
that there was no ball, and that, as she resembles 
so much a statue, she has really a statue’s blind- 
ness. At other times she half closes the eye, and 
she then seems like a beast of prey about to make 
aspring. We do not find her gestures exagge- 
rated, but we do not think her free from grimace. 
There are blemishes even more serious. Often, 
when uttering abhorrence, she is merely hideous; 
often, when aiming to be pathetic, she verges on 
the burlesque. These, and other defects, may 
yet be remedied ; for a genius so noble as Ristori’s 
is sure to grow purer and richer. We would 


| advise her, as her best friends have already 


advised her, to shun everything French—to take 
into her heart what is profoundest in the German 
and English mind and soul—to view art as 
clothed with the sacredness of religion; and thus, 
increasingly illustrious, may she convert the 
theatre into a temple, whither men may crowd 
for instruction and refinement as well as for 
ATTIcvs. 


The Hampshire press is following the example of 
all its provincial brethren by adopting cheap prices. 
The price of the Hampshire Advertiser is henceforth 
to be reduced to threepence, and a penny daily paper 
is announced for publication in Southampton, to be 
called the Southern Counties Daily Advertiser. 
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An English Girl's Account of a Moravian Settle- | parently the very perfection of innocent activity 


ment in the Black Forest. 

Hall, Virtue and Co. 
A.tTHouGH this charming description of life among 
the German Moravians supplies no very definite 
account of their peculiar tenets in matters of reli- 
gion, it certainly presents a very admirable and 
attractive picture of the social results of their sys- 
tem. As our readers are aware, the Moravians are 
descendants of a branch of the Hussites, and the 
doctrines which they hold are nearly identical 
withthose professed by Luther. Whilst they have 
always held themselves apart in a manner to 
which the Society of Friends can alone supply « 
parallel, they do not profess to separate themselves 
from the great body of Protestant Christians 
upon any religious grounds. Whenever they 
have been called upon to make any profes- 
sion of faith, they have invariably declared their 
adherence to the Confession of Augsburg; and 
Archbishop Potter declared, more than a century 
ago, that the doctrines taught by the Brethren 


London: Arthur 


agree in all things with the thirty-nine articles | 


of the Church of England. In 1749 the English 
Parliament recognised the Moravians as a 
Church and not a sect—the then Bishop of Wor- 
cester declaring that it was a subject for rejoicing 


bench and to the entire Protestant Church. 

The Moravians have several public schools in 
Germany, and the settlement at Konigsfeld in 
the Black Forest is one of them. The writer of 
this little volume is an English girl whose 
parents selected this as the place best fitted for 
finishing her education, which had been begun at 
Nieuwied, another of the Moravian 
ments, Her residence at Konigsfeld does not ap- 
pear to have extended beyond fifteen months; but, 


short as was the period, it appears to have left | 
upon her mind permanent impressions of love and | 


gratitude for the treatment which she experienced 
there. And we do not wonder at it. Anything 
more patriarchal than the mode of life practised 


simple and natural, and calculated todevelope to 


sympathies of human nature—it would be impos- 
sible to conceive. 


strict adherence to the most useful arts and the 
most feminine accomplishments; but even that 
is as nothing in comparison with the mental and 
moral training, which guides with a skilful and 


tender hand all the .best sympathies of the | 


heart, prunes all the wild shoots, roots up all the 
weeds, and prepares the woman to fulfil those 
two great purposes of her existence, marriage 
and maternity. 

Miss Beatrice, the authoress of this book, joined 
the establishment at Konigsfeld as a parlour- 


boarder—a position which, we suppose, bears about | . : 
| decorated with flowers, and was full to overflowing : 
all the babies of the place were there, to keep their | 


‘ : | festival with us, and made such an amusing squalling 
She arrived at | : g 84 “<4 


the same relationship to the other pupils as a 
tellow-commoner at one of our universities does 
to an ordinary undergraduate. 


Konigsfeld about the middle of July 1856. Her 


first impressions of her new home may be given | 


in her own words: 
Emb 
Kionigsfeld, its white houses and red-tiled roofs form- 
ing a striking contrast to the dark green firs ; 
able-end of one of these white houses, which we 
could distinguish at any distance to which our ram- 
bles extended, that of the Sisters’ house and 
school, where our time passed so pleasantly. Every 
thing in the establishment is conducted with the most 
perfect regularity and order, each one being under 


was 


the superintendence of an Inspector and Inspectress. | 


lhe pupils do not, as in many large French schools, 
neither do the 
generally dress simply, but by no 
iffect a studied plainness or disregard of the 
of the day. Theonly peculiarity is the little 
muslin cap, which is both quaint and pic- 
1e, and the appropriate colours of their ribbons. 


wear a distinctive dress ; 
themselves, who 
means 


fashio 


} 
i 


According to the system of the establishment, | 


Beatrice seems on her arrival to have been placed 
under the special care of one of the Sisters. It was 
Sister Z 
arrival was confided, and the selection seems to 
have been a fortunate one in all respects. 
that time to the end of the following year, when 
she took her departure from Konigsfeld with a 
heavy and regretful heart, Beatrice led a very 
happy and improving life—a life which was ap- 





| of sugar. 


establish- | 


among these German Christians—anything eet 3 : 
among these German Christian nything more | beautiful little bouquet of blue convolvulus, heart’s- 


: m , ‘ H ¢ | ease, 
the fullest perfection all the best and kindliest 


| of her kindness. 
} as usual, | accompanied her to the school-rooms, 
| which are very prettily decorated with heather chains 


i} und Sister B. 


and the | 


Moravians | 


-to whom the tutelage of the new | 


From | 


and blameless peaceful occupation—a life so calm 
and so pure, that its most serious accidents were 
such as the escape of a favourite bird from its 
cage, ati its most exciting events a special treat 
or fea ionour of the birthday of some be- 
loved tricud or favourite sister. A disposition to 
a little jollity upon the slightest pretence seems 
indeed to be the only thing approaching a defect 
in the Konigsfeld system; at least, we fancy that 
we can perceive the slightest possible tendency 
towards the gourmet in the charming complacency 
with which Miss Beatrice records all her enjoy- 
ments in this way. Thus, we find that on the 
evening after her arrival it is deemed to bea 
fact of sufficient importance to be recorded in her 
journal that she supped with Sister Z—— upon 
‘*soup, sausage-meat, salad, and pancakes.” 
Shortly after there was a love-feast, the invariable 
concomitant of a funeral; and we are told that 
“the feast consisted of very sweet tea, flavoured 
with cinnamon, and large buns.” Then came the 
Kinder Fest, or Children’s Feast: 

The Children’s Feast. We were roused at six 
o'clock by the Brother sounding the trumpets in 
front of the house. At seven, we aJl breakfasted in 


| the dining-room in our dressing-gowns, and were 
not only to himself, but to the whole Episcopal 


given very large oval buns, and coffee with abundance 
We sang a hymn first, and had morning 
prayers afterwards. Then we dressed in white, and 
went to church at half-past eight. Pink is the colour 
appropriated to children and young people. My dress 
was mulled muslin, tucked, with pink sash and arm- 
lets, white mantilla, white gloves, white net cap, and 
pink ribbons. The Inspector addressed us, and of- 
fered a prayer for us. We then sang several verses. 
The desk, a square table usually covered with green 


| cloth, was, on this occasion, covered with white, 


bound at the top with a pink ribbon, and beautifully 
festooned with wreaths of juniper, mingled with 
flowers and chains of heath. The service ended at 
a quarter past nine; and soon after our return, Pau- 
line entered my room, carrying a plate, on which was 


| around fluted sponge-cake, strewn with sugar, and 


having a glass inserted in its centre, filled with a most 


nasturtium, sweet 
candytuft, and blue and 


peas, African marigolds, 
purple cornflowers; all 


| 

; round the plate were chocolate drops. 
The plan of education adopted | 
is of itself admirable, for its simplicity and its | 


“This is for you,” said she, smiling, “ with Sister 
Z.’s kind love.” 

I went immediately to thank her for this new proof 
After the sermon, which was at ten 


and wreaths; andin each room are two or three large 
cakes, of the same description as mine, which will be 
cut up and distributed to-morrow. The broad stair- 
case and corridors were strewn with branches of fir. 
At dinner time, the Inspectress sat at the head; on 


| her right the minister’s wife, Sister R., and Sister H., 


on her left Sister P., Sister Z., 
Grace was sung. At three o’clock 
was the Love-feast. The church was most beautifully 


the doctor’s wife ; 


and crying! It was pretty to see the little things. 
After the Love-feast, we took a walk, in our caps. 
Four new girls have joined the school to-day. We 


| have now just returned from the evening service. 
med in these vast woods lies peaceful little | 


There was another address; partly to us and partly 
to the rest of the community: and a fine piece was 
sung by the choir. Kinder Fest is a happy day! 


Judging by the following entry, these feasts 


| appear to be very abundant in the settlement: 


Z. She asked me if 1 knew all the days on which | , ar 
: | ceremony with the two Inspectresses of the Sister's 


the several choirs celebrate their festivals. I knew 
the Kinder Fest, or Children’s Feast, on the 17th of 
August; the Schwestern Fest, or Sisters’ Feast, on the 
ith of May; the Lhe Fest, or Married People’s Feast, 
on the 7th of September ; 
Feast, on the 4th of June; and the Briider Fest, or Bro- 
thers’ Feast, on the 29th of August. To theseshe added 
the Witwer Fest, or Widowers’ Feast, on the 31st of 
August; the Witwen Fest, or Widows’ Feast, on the 
30th of April; and the Knaben Fest, or Boys’ Feast, 
on the 9th of July. She also told me that there is a 


the Madchen Fest, or Girl’s | E “ 4 
re > ee - | texts for the day were read, after which Pastor R. 





| tatoes, &e. 








THE POTATO PEAST. 

Business commenced with our converting our 
dinner-napkins into cooking aprons; and then there 
was a general muster of cooking utensils. At one 
o'clock the procession left the house; some carried 
baskets of plates and cups; others, coffee and milk- 
jugs; then came some loaded with stewing and 
frying pans. I had a great basin of flour and eggs 
to convey to the scene of action. Then there was an 
enormous basket of potatoes to carry; a large supply 
of rolls, butter, sugar, apples, plums, spice, wine, 
coffee, and a great pan of dough. Some provided 
themselves with chocolate and almonds on their own 
account. Six teachers went with us. We all wore 
our white aprons and neat little white neckerchiefs, 
When we reached the playground in the forest, we 
divided the ovens among us, one to each party of 
eight or nine; and near each oven we set up a tem- 
porary bench and table. Elfride, Julie, Emma, 
Auguste, Mathilde, Anna, Marguerite, and I, formed 
one of these parties, and, in our own opinions, cooked 
famously, with a little assistance from the Inspec- 
tor’s servant, with whose aid we made pancakes, 
fritters with sauce, apple-fritters, goldschnitten (i. ¢., 
light bread fried in batter, and eaten with sugar and 
cinnamon), stewed apples, stewed plums, baked po- 
At other stoves, other varieties of dishes 
were dressed; and the first ofeach variety was served up 
to the teachers and visitors. There were the Inspector 
and Inspectress, the doctor, his wife and children, the 
clergyman’s wife, and Sister B.’s cousin ; and for all 
these grandees we spread a fair white cloth under a 
shady tree, where they seemed to enjoy what we 
brought them. Some of the teachers were very busy 
in assisting us, especially Sister K., who made deli- 
cious gophers. The coffee, milk, and potatoes, were 
all boiled at a large central stove, and liberally dis- 
pensed, with rolls, till each had partaken and was 
sufficed. Various games succeeded the feast; and 
we all merrily returned from the forest at half-past 
seven. You may imagine we Cid not want any supper, 
but were tired enough to go to bed early; and thus 
ended the Feast of Potatoes ! 


Mutual sympathy and friendliness is cultivated 
in this happy community by the constant inter- 
change of presents and good offices. Thus we 
find constant reference to the pleasant little 
surprises contrived for each other among both the 
sisters and the pupils. Thus, when Sister R.’s 
birthday approaches, Beatrice works a collar for 
her; and on the day itself we are told that 
“ Sister L. has prepared such a beautiful bunch 
of grapes for Sister R.’s table! She has taste- 
fully mixed the bright red leaves of the wild 
grape creeper on the church walls with the noble 
white and purple clusters of the fruit.” On the 
night of Sister R.’s birthday there is a snug little 
supper in her private room, of which Beatrice 
partakes, and dwells with great satisfaction upon 
the “wine soup and veal patties” of which the 
feast consisted. 

One of the most peculiar of the Moravian 
customs is that of marriage by election. Whena 
“ brother” is called to any foreign mission, and he 
has made no selection of a helpmate to accompany 
him, it is usual for the Inspector, or head of the 
settlement, to select certain of the sisters whose 
characters and acquirements render them most 
fitted for that mode of life. Out of this list the 
missionary elect chooses his bride; and, although 
there is no absolute obligation upon the lady not 
to refuse an offer so made, it appears that that is 
very seldom done, and that the unions thus brought 
about are usually very happy in their results. 
The form of the marriage ceremony is thus 


; 3 j “* | deseribed : 
I have been spending the evening with dear Sister | 


| rental manner. 


A sister about to be married always sups before the 


house. The service was at half-past seven, and 
was performed by the bridegroom’s father. The 
bride and bridegroom sat on chairs in front of the 
desk. We began by singing some verses; then the 


addressed the couple about to be united, very touch- 
ingly and feelingly admonishing them in a truly pa- 
At the conclusion of his address, he 
gave out another hymn; and then, while all stood, he 


| went to the bridal pair, and addressed to them the 


Liebesmahi, or Love -feast, about this time of the year, | 
for all the Brothers and Sisters who hold any official | 


situation—such as those who form the choir, those | engi ye : : : 
| J, as His minister, unite you in marriage, before the 


who play the trumpets, the clergyman, and other 
Brothers who assist in the services, the organist, those 


who keep the church in order, the superintendents, 
inspectors, and inspectresses. 


But the greatest feast 0, all is the Feast of 
Potatoes, which takes place on the 12th of Sept. 


| 
| 
| 


same questions which form part of our own marriage 
service. After this he joined their hands, and said in 
a solemn voice :—“ God has heard your promise ; and 


assembled community.” They then knelt, and when 


| he had repeated the appointed prayer, he laid his 


hands on them, and blessed them in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. The ceremony con- 
cluded with another hymn; and on leaving the 
church, Brother R. accompanied his bride to what | 
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woman. 


teading well-chosen books, performing the 
religious exercises enjoined by their superiors, 


excursions and pic-nics in the forest under the 


superintendence of the Sisters and Herr Inspector, 
made up the sum of an existence which, with the 


exception of such matters and of the constant 


cultivation of everything that is improving and 
amiable in the feminine nature, was otherwise 
uneventful. The following passage will serve 
to give an exceellent idea of the daily round of 


life in the establishment. 


The following is the routine of the day. At half- 
past five the teachers walk through the long dormi- 


tory, where forty girls are snugly napping in their 


little white beds, and call aloud, Steht auf! or Levez 
vous! which call is promptly obeyed. ‘The toilettes 


are so briskly performed, that soon after six they sit 


down to “first breakfast ;” after which, both rooms 
meet together for morning prayers, which are French 
or German on alternate days, according as it may be 
the day of the French or German teacher. From 


seven to half-past seven is “ preparation time ;” then 


the French class. At half-past eight the ‘second 


breakfast” —a slice of bread and butter. Three several 
classes fill up the time from nine to twelve; then 
diuner; after which, either a walk, or exer 
garden. From two to four, work, music, drawing, &e. 
At four, vesper, 7.e., bread and buiter or fruit. Till 
five, walking or exercise in the garden again. From 
five till half-past six, preparation of lessons; then 
supper. At half-past seven, service in church; on 
returning from which there is occasionally time for 
doing a little, but generally we prepare for bed. 











In bidding farewell to Miss Beatrice and her 
little volume, we must add a word of hearty con- 
gratulation and encouragement for the talent 
which she undoubtedly displays. A style so 
graceful, so polished, and, above all, so modest, it 
has seldom been our good luck to meet with, even 
in the first fruits of a maiden’s pen; and the 
book itself is the best testimony in favour of any 
educational system which has conduced to develop 
all these good gifts. 


Day by Day at Lucknow. By Mrs. Casz. Lon- 
don: Richard Bentley. 
Atrnouau the story of the siege of Lucknow has 
been already so well and so oft n \ told that there 
can be little addition to our stock of knowledge 
on the subject, this journal by the widow of the 
gallant Colonel Case, who fell so bravely at Chin- 
hutt, must necessarily excite respectful and sym- 
pathetic attention. Works which, like this, de- 
pend entirely for their interest upon the connect- 
ing link which an eyewitness supplies between 


ourselves and momentous andexciting facts, are, of | 


course, not to be judged by any literary standard. 
That they should convey a vivid and truthful pic- 
ture is all that we demand from them, and it is 
not therefore necessary to do more than observe 
that Mrs. Case’s narrative is written in a simple, 
sasy, and thoroughly feminine style; that it 
conveys what we believe to be an unexaggerated 
impression of the terrible events of which she 
was the eyewitness, and that it reveals in the 


narrator herself a firm, cleat, unwavering, pious | 


spirit, and a nature such as it is our proudest 


national boast to identify with the title of a true | 
Englishwoman. Whilst it is neither so cire um. | 


stantial as the brief diary of “ A Staff Officer, 


nor so picturesque in its details as the interesting | ; 
volume of Mr. Rees, it gives us what neither of | : 


these pretended to, or by any possibility could 


give, the impressions which these events created | 


upon a gentle, tender woman. 
Before subjoining the few extracts which we 


purpose giving in support of this opinion, it is | 


only necessary to mention that where from per- 
sonal sorrow, or other causes, Mrs. Case was 
unable to contiaue her journal, the thread of the 
harrative is taken up and extremely well sus- 


tained by Miss Dickson, a relative who was her | 
companion through all her troubles. It is this | 
lady who supplies the following account of the | 


Chinhutt disaster, which made poor Mrs. Case 
widow :— 

I slept that night on the verandah, but could not 
rest for a long time, and often got up to look round 


me; one of those large birds I mentioned in the be- | 
ginning x kept hovering over my head backwards and | ag 
for rwards, and went several times into ourroom. [| 1 


am not superstitious, but this bird made me feel un- 
easy. In the morning I was awoke very early by 
Adelaide, who came out on the verandah, looking 
anxious, and saying that there was something going 
on. The whole place was astir, cavalry outside the 
gate, guns going out, and an 8-inch howitzer drawn 
by elephants, and some of the 82nd. We all dressed 


ert. ! 
may call the Sister’s vestry, where the pink ribbon in 


as fast as we Lyerly and trogen went to see if she 
her cap was exchanged for the blue one of a married l 


e could hear was that a 
force hi dl be en sent ou t ag I i 





| bh out, Sir ears Arse rence se 
and the party returned without 





was, said the enemy 
{ So the order was 

they came in sight of the mutineers, they proved to 
be very strong, 12,000 men, it was said. T 
in upon our little force ; 
their guns into nullahs and cut the traces of the 


; Dameet efforts were made to get 
it back, but the enemy ’s fore e was overwhelming and 
liam was shot through the 
How one returned to 
bingy oe came in one e by one 
sould, looking more d 
‘s. Inglis stood at 2 a window wate tehing 


it was relinquished. 
| heart whilst rallying ret men. 


@ Ss &. 


back, and then it was that poor Adelaide heard the 
d no time, poor thing, to give way 
Not a moment was to be lost in leaving 
safer _ , an ad we had to hurry and 








‘ise in the 


Ass soon as her own feelings would permit 
Jase resumed her journal, 


', with no very light 





and | will not opera to deseri 
sations, because it would be impossible to do so, and 
| indeed they could scarcely be lt 

who are enjoying the privilege of peace 
tiresides in Engl ~~ 
| sorrow be sutte ring arount 
| time to indulge in private grief, Dat dee re ‘I bese 
you will feel for me. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= ortly ~ r there occurs a toucl 





The traces we find everywhere in these pag 


have excused despair ; how in oy . 


seeneeney hopeless jeopardy 


nce either in the help of the py ita or 
the s succour of their « countrymen, i 


stances the most trying, rit oe scenes the most 
appalling, does this lady seem to 
paralysed by fear as to forget the fond hopes and 
familiar duties which were rope r 
woman and a mother. 
the journal, beginning, as it doe 8, 
ending in peaceful, 
admirable evidence of this:— 


hopeful euaiiiiian. 1 


. , | which they could get water, and it was under such a 
2nd man) had his leg struck 

oY while sitting in a 
portico of the hall door at the Residency. f 
but the poor man was too weak to 
| have chloroform administered to him, ‘ 
y- Colonel Inglis held him while they per- 
formed the operation; i i 
can be expected to do. } 
birthday ; he is four years old to-day, poor little fel- 
It is not a very happy birthday for him. W 
must only hope that the next one may be 





Or take another homely, but very touching 
picture of the daily incidents of the siege: 


About twelve p.m., as I was sitting 





never wish to hear 


earth was coming 
exploding without doing any ‘h rm. 
had been in the ladies’ room, 


cially when we saw 


Mrs. Cooper, her nurse and children, and Mrs. Rad- 
ely ffe w ith hers, all coming over to our room as fast 
. was dreadfully frighte ned. 
We laid her on one of o our - couches, and gi 
A fierce attack followed the explosion of the 


mine, and a round shot fell close to our door; half a 
yard nearer, and it must have been into the room. It 
sounded altogether very frightful, as these att acks 
always do. In about twe nty minutes Colonel Inglis 
and told us that we had better all go into the 
room, as we were safer there from the round 


so there we all adjourned, each of seizing 





ih sd’ of achild. I got hold of little Charley. For 


about an hour and a half the firing was loud and 
frequent. When the mine exploded our servants all 
rushed into our room, and for a moment appeared 
alarmed; but it is quite wonderful to see them sitting 
outside while the firing is going on, washing their 
clothes and pursuing their occupations as usual, just 
as if nothing was going on. 

This tendency to record matters of domestic 
interest was naturally to be expected in a journal 
kept for private reference and the perusal of 
familiar friends, and its manifestations prove 
what has frequently been observed before, that 
when we have become accustomed to great and 
appalling events they do not at all interfere with 
the consideration which we devote to the most 
petty personal details. Thus, when the be- 


| leagured force was eagerly awaiting the approach 


of Sir Colin Campbell, Mrs. Case sat down to 
record, as one of the first symptoms of their im- 
proved condition, that “We had a fruit pie for 


Y 
i 
) 


; | dinner to-day, a thing we have not had for four 


months, and the poor children enjoyed it greatly.” 
Afterwards, when Sir Colin was exerting himself 
to get the ladies and children out of = iger, we 
are told that “Our linen we se wed 3 up in pillow- 
cases and took as pillows; the other things which 
we absolutely did not want to leave behind us, 
we put into boxes. We contrived to take a good 
deal of our plate among our clothes, but all our 
gluss and cro kery we were o bligec d to leave behind 
us, besides many other things we should have liked to 
have saved.” Ifit were not for the terrible im- 
minence of the peril to which these poor creatures 
were exposed, we might be tempted to compare 


o 
I 





| this solicitude about “the crockery” to Mrs. 


Nicklet y’s anxiety respecting the coffee-pot, 
hich her imagination painted upon the hob of 
the deserted bac k-kitchen. In passing through 





| Cawnpore on the return, Mrs. Case visited the 


place where the unfortunate garrison of that 
pls ice so long resisted the attacks of bg ir mur 
, and with her description of t we shall 


leave of her extret eg intereétinn 











past four o'clock, C and I walked with 

Mr. and Mrs. Harris to see e pl ace where all the 
9 people who were murdered here maintained so 
fierce a struggle with the fiends outside. I could 
not have believed, had I not seen it, that their abode 
id been so wretched. ‘hey were shut up here for 
twenty-one days. ‘The intrenchment is scarcely even 


a good-sized ditch, and yet, at times, it was safer for 

the poor ladies to take their chairs and sit there than 
to remain in the miserable building which scarcely 
afforded a shelter from the suv. The roof had been 
entirely destroyed by round shot, and the only thing 
which showed there had once been a verandah were 
a few solitary beams of wood projecting from the 
main building. It was sad to see pieces of old letter 

parts of old returns of the dear old 32nd, and here 
and there a sheet of torn music, strewn about the 
ground. Mrs. Harris picked up part of an old Bible. 
As to a door or a window, not a vestige of such a 
thing remains; and the wretched attempt at a gate, 
in order to form a barricade, which the garrison had 
erected, showed to what extremities the poor sufferers 
must have been reduced. We saw the ot well from 

} 








heavy fire, that they had to run out when it was dark 


} and draw the water as they could. ‘The enemy were 


in houses close to them, and in great numbers, and 


| vet never had the courage to come over the miserable 
| intrenchment. In some places there were scraps of 


writing on the wall, describing their sufferings. In 
one place Caroline found the following words: ** Dear 
Jesus, send us help to-day, and deliver us not into 
the hands of our enemies!” Poor things, how ex- 
cruciating must have been their agony. No doubt to 


| many, the holy faith of Jesus,—the confidence they 
felt in our Heavenly Father, was a support which 


made them peaceful and happy even in their greatest 
extremity. When one sees the place where these 
poor creatures were shut up, the wonder is that any 
one ever lived to get out of it. Very many indeed 
died, and the « aie place in which they had to bury 











them was a well, into which the bodies w thrown at 
i night!!! But still, IL believe, nearly 4 got out 
alive, and were reserved for a much more cruel fat 
rhe place where they were afterwards murdered, bv 
order of the brutal Nana, is now in ssession of the 
enewy, so of course we did not attempt to see it. 


Traits and Stories of Anglo-Indian Life. By 
Lieut.-Col. Appison. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

Tug majority of these sketches of Anglo-Indian 
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life appeared in the pages of Bentley's Magazine 
some twelve or fourteen years ago, and Colonel 
Addison is of opinion that the present desire for 
information as to India and Indian life affords a 
good excuse for their republication. Whether 
we are disposed to accept or reject this excuse 
depends in a great measure upon the light in 
which the volume is tobe viewed. If the Colonel 
will be contented with the praise due to a genial, 
well-written collection of dashing anecdotes, such 
as a jolly fellow might tell over his wine and 
walnuts at a mess-table, then we are willing to 
accord all the praise due to such a performance. 
3ut if Colonel Addison pretends that all these 
marvellous tales, astounding adventures, and 
hair-breadth ‘scapes are to be taken for gospel, 
and for fair pictures of life anywhere under the 
sun, we must take leave to refer the matter to 
those who are better versed in Indian matters 
than ourselves. The gallant author has, indeed, 
himself supplied us with the best apology for this 
doubting spirit, because, in his preface, he con- 
fesses that he has availed himself of what he calls 
“the usual literary privilege” of relating all his 
anecdotes in the first person. 


been inclined to regard him as a second Sindbad, 
for the variety and importance of his adventures. 
Ere he lands in India he is witness to an accident 
which gives one fond lover to the sharks, and 
converts the survivor into “a religious, good, but 
melancholy woman.” After landing there is no 
end to the extraordinary chances which befall 
him. 
Take, for example, this one, in which the Colonel 
fancies he has been bitten by a snake: 








in a fit on the steps of White's, in St. James’s- 
street, will have room to cogitate upon the laws 
which regulate the revolution of sublunary events 
when they find that a precisely similar accident 
occurred at Calcutta in the presence of Colonel 
Addison : 

Good humour was again, however, ascending her 
throne; even Mr. had begun to regain his 
wonted composure, when suddenly Mr. —— fell from 
his chair in a fit. Every one rose. 

“ What is the matter?” cried L——. 

‘Our host has been seized with apoplexy,’ 
Danvers. 

“Not a bit. It’s mere epilepsy,” chimed in Martin. 

“It’s apoplexy, I tell you,” tartly replied the first 
speaker. 

“It's epilepsy, for a hundred gold mohurs.” 

“Done,” shouted Danvers, “ done for a hundred!” 

“By heavens, he’s dving!” exclaimed Atkins, 
“he’s turning black in the face. He’s dying; give 
him air.” 

** Not he,” said T——, the resident at ——. 

“ He is; he is even now in his death struggle.” 

“Pooh, pooh, he'll get over it. Ill bet a lac of 





’ cried 


| rupees he recovers.” 


It is almost a pity | 
lis » ‘| has made is @ gsi at er 
that the Colonel ha made this confession at the | sign, who had suddenly re-entered. 
threshold of his book. But for it, one might have | ; 


We shall give a few of them as specimens. | 


One evening I returned more than ordinarily | 


fatigued to my bungalow, and hastened to bed. 
I was soon asleep, and, as usual, dreaming away of 
Europe and her charms. Suddenly I was awakened 
by a cold object restingon my arm, Involuntarily I 
raised my other arm towards it. 
not, however, till it had inflicted its dreaded bite; for 
I plainly felt the pain, which though not acute, was 
stinging, resembling the puncture of a hot instrument 
or sudden scald. Lhe fact, however, was obvious, I 
had beea bitten, and was probably adead man. I 
sprang from my bed, rushed towards my dressing- 
table, and, with a courage which nuthing but dauger 


could have inspired, seized one of my razors, and 
without hesitation cut ont the bitten part. I actually 
scooped out a piece nearly as large asa nut. Then, 


‘“* Done, done!” vociferated Atkins. 

‘““What’s the matter?” demanded the young en- 

‘* Here’s our host in a fit—a dangerous fit,” replied 
Captain Somers. 

‘“‘Untie his neckcloth,” suggested a medical man 
present, “ untie his neckcloth—he is choking!” 

“‘T bar that,” shouted Atkins. ‘ I've bet a lac he 
dies. I insist that no one shall touch him.” 

“ What! would you see a man die, and not try to 
avert it?” : 

** You're really very wrong,” cried T——, who had 
bet on our entertainer’s recovery. 

“Will you pay half forfeit and let the cravat be 
undone? ” 

“Not I,” said the civilian. 

“Then no man present shall touch him!” reiterated 
Atkins, putting himself in an attitude as if to keep 


’ 


| assistance off. 


It glided rapidly off, | 


with my arm bleeding profusely, I rushed towards the | 1nt é 
| this ** friendly bet.” 


lamp, and, catching it up, burat the wounded part for 
several seconds. 
had arrived, alarmed by my cries. One hastened off 
for our assistant surgeon, who, as I before said, lived 
only next door, while the others began to question me 
as to the cause of my alarm. 
explained to them my situation. They were horrified. 
Whilst one poured eax de luce into the dreadful self- 
inflicted gash the others prepared a potion of the same 
medicine diluted in water, which I hastily swallowed. 
By this time I was more calm, and when Dr. Sisson 


By this time several of my servants | 


“ 


Well, then, let’s see what a boy, as you were 
pleased to call me just now, can do.” 

In another moment Atkins was sprawling on the 
earth, and the fainting man’s neckeloth suddenly 
undone. In five minutes more he was perfectly re- 
covered. Atkins sent the ensign a challenge, which 
his regiment took up, and sent the said Atkins to 
Coventry. He not only lost his lac of rupees, but 
also his best friend; for our host, who had hitherto 
been his benefactor and patron, never forgave him, 
but transferred his friendship to the young ensign, 
who is now a lieutenant-colonel, thanks to his timely 


interference in preventing the probable catastrophe of 


Remembering the military rank of our author, 
it is not difficult to surmise who was the gallant 


| young ensign to whom the friendship of the 


In broken sentences I ; 


arrived I was collected enough to view my situation | 


with becoming philosophy. 
my arm and binding it up I took advantage of the 
silence, the awe of the moment, to signify to him my 
last wishes in case of my death. I stated the manner 


Whilst he was dressing | 


in which 1 desired to be buried, the style of letters I | 


wished written to my relations, the way ia which I 
wished my little remaining property to be disposed of. 
The doctor was almost tempted to shed tears. ‘The sur- 
rounding khitmutgars stood in the mute agony of woe. 
Sisson, however, hoped I had cut deep enough, and 
he assured me he thought the virus had not had 
time to enter the system. He therefore bid me hope 
for the best, and all yet might go well. “ Let us, at 
least,” said he in conclusion, ‘‘ have the consolation 


of destroying the reptile that has thus endangered | 


your life. Here, my men, bring each a soft cane, and 
let us attack the monster together.” ‘The men ran 
out, and came back each armed with a pliant bamboo, 
a single stroke of which will instantly kill the most 
dreaded snake in India. “And now surround the 
bed; the reptile cannot have got away. Gently, 
gently; keep your eyes steadily fixed. He must be 
under the pillow. Directly I raise it be ready to 
strike. Ha! there he is!” The servants at once 
struck at the object pointed out, and succeeded in 
killing it. They held it up, when, lo! it proved to 
be a poor little lizard, a harmless animal, which 


beyond the blistering drop he had let fall on my arm | 


bears no venom. ‘The doctor burst out into a roar of 
laughter. ‘The black rascals joined init. The next 
week I was forced to get two months’ leave, for 
wherever I appeared with my arm in a sling, my 
‘dying words” were quoted to me. In a word, I 
was almost teased to death merely because, when | 
fancied I had been bitten by a snake, I had chosen to 
take “‘ precautionary measures.” 


Those who have read Horace Walpole’s letters, 
and remember the story of the man falling down 


| forefathers. 


epileptic Croesus was transferred. 


| structures which exist in many parts of France 


and Britain, and the evidence afforded by Celtic 
}coins. Carn Goch, though of no less interest 
than the stones of Stennis and the Catherthun, 
| or than Stonehenge, has been almost overlooked 
| by antiquaries and historians. It is a primitive 
| fortress of the earliest times, situated on the left 
| bank of the Towy. It consists of two distinct 
| camps, surrounded by masses of stone. The larger 
| inclosure has a wall, perhaps more than half 
‘a mile in circumference. The smaller inclosure 
| served as an outpost to the former, and, though 
| greatly inferior to it, is a work of enormous 
strength. The nation which could construct such 
|a work must have possessed almost incredible 
| resources. The men who raised them, as Mr. 
| Williams remarks, “must have been as superior 
|to the tribes whom Julius Cesar found in tle 
| vicinity of the Thames, and who made fallen 
timber and woody intricacies their places of 
refuge, as the respective materials used by both 
parties differed in facility of construction and in 
| durability.” He goes on to notice with palpable 
pride that, unlike the remains of Egyptian and 
Assyrian art, these huge cairns have yielded no 
evidence that their founders ever fell into the 
practices of idolatry, or ever changed the “ glory 
of the incorruptible God into images made like 
to corruptible men.” The question of Celtic 
coins is one great difficulty, and some time must 
elapse before any satisfactory result can be ob- 
| tained. But it appears certain that the coins, 
| impressed on one side, cannot have derive their 
| origin from the Macedonian biga or the Roman 
| denarius. They are probably much older than 
the coins which bear inscriptions. No more 
| satisfactory proof of the civilisation of a nation 
can be alleged than the practice of coining; and 
if it can hereafter be shown that this art was 
known to the Celts at a very early period—much 
earlier, indeed, than has hitherto been suspected 
~-a great step will have been gained. ‘These 
are only a few amongst the facts by which Mr. 
Williams attempts to establish the early supe- 
riority of the Celtic family to the Teutonic. 

| One of the most interesting essays is that “On 
| the non-Hellenic portion of the Latin language.” 
|The early inhabitants of Italy consisted of six 
| principal races—the Oscans, Umbrians, Sabel- 
i lians, Etruscans, Pelasgians, and Greeks. Mr. 
| Williams has a theory, which has not obtained 
| very general acceptance, but which from its 
| ingenuity deserves to be placed on record, and 
| merits additional examination. He supposes that 
| the Umbrians were a branch of the great Celtic 
| family, and, in point of fact, that they were 
| identical with the Cumri. He endeavours to 
| establish his position by examining the roots of 


We do not know whether the story about | the Latin language, and he certainly adduces 


blowing away a traitor from a gun formed part of | many very remarkable coincidences. 


the original series. If so, Mr. Stephen Masset— 
whose solitary appearance at the Hanover-square 
Rooms last winter was converted into a dismal 


Some evi- 

dence is to be found in ancient writers that the 
| Umbrians were connected with the Celts. After 
| quoting Florus, who says “ that the Umbri were 


failure by his wretched attempt to makea market | the most ancient people of Italy ;” Pliny, who 
out of the Indian horrors, and whose account of | states “ that they were deemed to be the most 


a blowing away was subsequently dressed up for 


Household Words—owes the Colonel an unac- 
knowledged debt. If not, the debt lies the other 
way. 


However, as we said before, the book is a 


pleasant book enough as a mere collection of 


amusing anecdotes. Asa reliable guide to life 
and manners in India its value is more proble- 
matical. 





Essays on Various Subjects. By JoHn WILLIAMS, 
A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon of Cardigan. London: 
John Russell Smith. 

THESE essays, although they deal with many 

different subjects, are principally devoted to the 

glorification of the Celtic race. No doubt the 

Archdeacon is correct in most of his theories; but 


he too frequently allows his patriotism to master | 


his judgment. In every memorial of the pre- 
historic times he sees undisputed evidence of the 
greatness and advanced civilisation of his Celtic 
Whether in the case of Carn Goch 
in Caermarthenshire, of Catherthun in Scotland, 
or of the megalithic structures of Auvergne, he 
traces the workmanship and the genius of the 
early Celts. No wonder he has excited the in- 
dignation of the German literati, when he endea- 
vours to claim the pre-eminence for his own over 
the Teutonic race. It will be impossible for us, 
in the space at our command, to do more than 
glance at some of the multifarious essays which 
fill his book. The principal points on which the 
Archdeacon relies, in attempting to establish the 
greatness of the Celtic family, are the mighty 





ancient people of Italy ;” Dionysius of Halicar- 

| nassus, who writes that “the Ombrici were a 
| nation of peculiar greatness and antiquity,” 
|—the Archdeacon cites the testimony of 
| Cornelius Bocchus, Antonius Gnipho, Servius 
| the commentator on Virgil, and Isodorus, 
'to the effect that the Umbrians were the 
| offspring of the ancient Gauls. Little weight, 
| however, would be attached to such testi- 
| mony as this, if there were not corroborative 
| evidence. The most valuable proof is deducible 
from philology. Let us examine the various 
points which Mr. Williams has brought for- 
ward. 

The most general Cumrian name for a stream is 
gwy or wy, wys and wysk. Now in Italy we find 
the following streams— sis, Bed-esis, Ath-esis, 
/Es-ar-us, Pad-usa, Osa, Aus-ar, Gal-wsus, &c. 
The Cumrian name for a river next in importance 
is Avon, the same as the Latin Amnis. It must 
be remembered by etymologists that the Latin 
m was not our strong labial consonant, but a vocal 
sound corresponding to our English w at the end 
of words. Now in Italy we have Aventia, Savo, 
Ufens, Avens, Clit-umn-us, &c. Then as to the 
names of places: Cor is Cumrian for a round oF 
circle, a close. In Italy we find Cora in Latium, 
Corbio, Corfinium, Corioli, Corsula, &c. Again, 
gwal is a Cumrian word signifying low. To this 
root then we may refer Vallia, a river in Etruria, 
Veleia, Velitre, Volaterre, Falerii, Falernus ager, 
Feltria, &c. The number might be multiplied 
infinitely from Mr. Williams’s pages. But, turn- 
ing from proper names, let us examine a few 
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common nouns and other words. Awrum is con 
nected with the Cumrian aur, the root of which 
is air, brightness. Compare Virgil: 

Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 


Barba, a beard, may be derived from barv, of 


| “his latest and largest work.” 


which the root 1s bar, an excrescence or tuft. | 


Bestia, from bwyst, wildness or ferocity. Catena, 
from cadwyn, in plural cadwyne, a chain or bond. 
Mactus, which has always been quaintly derived 
from “ magis auctus,” will be referable to magi, 
to breed, to make great. Populus may be con- 
nected with pawd, everybody, all persons; pulvinar 
with pliiv, feathers; viridis with gwyrd, green, 


flourishing. The catalogue might be extended 
indefinitively. If, then, the Umbri and the 


Cumri were one and the same race, how was it 
that the “C” disappeared ? Probably in the 
same manner as we have in Greek yee and aa, 
xiav AN say, xiveve and sxevw ; or in Latin, cocles 
andocles, caulon and au/on, and many others. Some 
of these etymologies, no doubt, bear the sem- 
blance of improbability; but there are sufficient 
left to require a more careful investigation than 
has hitherto been given to this subject. 

The remaining essays of the volume, which, 
however, we have no space to discuss, are full of 
interest. In the papers entitled “On the Early 
Intercourse between the Eastern and Western 
Worlds,” **On the Connection between Hellas and 
Britain,” “ A few Observations on certain ancient 
Traditions,” will be fond much valuable infor- 
mation in reference to the tenets of the Druids. 
In the two essays “ On the Virgilian Cosmogony,” 
and “On the Aristotelian expression Mera ra 
bucixa,” will be found an inquiry into the doc- 
trines held by Democritus and Epicurus on the 
formation of the earth, and on the opinions at- 
tributed by Aristotle to philosophers whom in his 
day he styled the “ very ancient.” But, whatever 
papers the reader may choose to consult, he will 
find abundance of matter suggestive of thought, 
and rich with varied information. 





The Poetical Works of the late Alfred Johnstone 


Hollingsworth. 
Edited by Dr. 
Second Edition. 
Skeet. 
Is this really, as it professes to be, a second 
edition? Can it be true that, as the editor 
asserts, “when ‘Childe Erconwolde’ first appeared, 


With Memoirs of the Author. 
GeoRGE Sexton, F.R.G.S. 
Vol. I. London: C. J. 





paring for the press about 4000 lines of the 
12,000 which compose “Childe Erconwolde,’ 
The “leading 
critics of the age” have, it seems, smiled approval; 
where, then, we ask again, is the remainder of 
“Childe Ereonwolde?” If we are to judge by the 
aspect of the present volume, the handsomest 
type and paper are waiting for it. When part 
the second appears, and not till then, we promise 
that we shall review the poem which Dr. Sexton 


| 
} 


lauds, at the expense of “the ranting, wordy | 
spasmodics and the washy lakers” now so “ much | 


in favour.” One specimen we must give to satisfy 
the no doubt eager curiosity of our readers re- 
specting a work which, in spite of the praises of 
“leading critics,” has probably been hitherto 
unknown to them as tous. The Lady Melith is 
left alone in her Saxon castle, her father and 
lover having fallen, or been taken prisoners, at the 
battle of Hastings. Earl Gerboud. one of Wil- 
liam’s successful Normans, storms the castle, and 
is so struck by Melith’s beauty that he proposes 
immediate marriage, to the great satisfaction of 
her temporary guardian, the Saxon monk Wil- 
fred. The scene (for “Childe Erconwolde” is a 
dramatic poem) closés thus: 
Ger.—Mc-lith! Why, wilt not look? 
I'll marry thee, Melith: give, monk, that book. 
I speak it o'er the missal; by mv sword, 
And, ere the sun go down, will keep my word. 
Wil.—Heaven bless you, Earl! 
Ger.—But she—she answers nought. 
Wil.—O Lady, speak ! 





Ger.—'Twould make her glad. methoucht. 
k, lady! hear. Ye still can t blest. 
I care not 
Ger.—Well, let her sleep. Tis best. 
I'll watch here my young wife ;—/oo-ha! 


I too need rest. 


The introduction of the singular interjection which 
we have printed in italics, and which symbolises, we 
presume, Earl Gerboud’s tendency to drowsiness 
(natural after the fatigues of the day) strikes us as 
unique in the poetrv of love and love-making. 


of his pamphlet Mr. Lund asserts that he was u, - 
pointed by the late Dr. Wood himself editor of his work 
on Alge bra, and received special instructions respecting 
it from the author, which he has endeavoured in five 
successive edd Lo this ex- 
traordinary statement Mr. Todhunter replies with 
equal force and humour: 


eas a et 
ions farthfully to carry out. 


I confess I fecl some curiosity as to the na 
special instructions which Mr. Lund has endeav 
fully to carry out in five successive editions. It 


that the last of the five eciti 


ired faith- 





is obvious 
ns differs widely from the first, 








both as to what it omits and as to what it cont We 
must, I presume, infer that Dr. Wood, with proph saga- 
city, anticipated the progress of science and the os-illations 
of taste, and arranged the corresponding forms which his 
work was to assume. Thus, for example, he sett 


occur with honour in the te 
when it should be d with contempt to the ¢ 
and when it should again be restored with ho 

text; and he foresaw the precise period when the 
would support the addition of a large n 
and when it would need the youthful freshness which M 


Lund states in his last preface that it has now acquired. 


the name of Euler should 
I dismiss 





1488 Of €4 eramy 


If anything further were needed to show the fals 
position in which Mr. Lund has placed himself, the 


tone of his pamphlet woul: be sufficientevidence ; and 
it isa significant proof of the opinion entertained with 
| regard to it at Cambridge, that, although Mr. Lund 
advertised his pamphlet ‘to be printed at the Uni 


versity Press” (thereby seeking to give it a sort of 
official character), the Syndicate in whom t! 
control of that press resides refused to print it, and 
Mr. Lund was couipelled to have recourse to a Lon- 
don printer. 

Which? or, Eddies round the Rectory. By OwEn 
(Edinburgh: James Hogg and Sons. 
Groombridge.)—The novel bearing this 


semi 





VARRA. 


London: 


| quaint title has already appeared in a serial furm in 


| Probably it is in allusion to this and_ similar | 
|} gems of language carelessly scattered through 


it received most favourable notices from some of | 


the leading critics of the age, and since that time 


the popularity of its author has been daily | 


increasing”? Ifso, why is not the second part 
of “Childe Erconwolde” (promised in the prefatory 


memoir, which is dated “ May 1856”) given to | 


the appreciatory public and “the leading critics 
of the age?” But all is singular about this book. 
The author was a “child of mystery,” sent when 
a boy, by his mother (whose name and residence 


he never knew), to school at a clergyman’s near | : , i : d ; 
| was advertised in the Cambridge Chronicle, and has 


Liverpool. When he grew up into manhood, he 
rushed out into “ the wide, wide world,” to travel 
and write poetry, periodically reappearing “nea 
Liverpool” to ask for money for another tour, 
and, strange to say, he always received it 
from his mysterious mother, “a lady of high 
respectability.” In the course of a tour in 
Northern Europe, he made the acquaintance of a 
Mr. Melladew, a corn factor, to whom, before 
leaving England for America, he confided a box 
of papers, containing the whole of his precious 
“ Childe Erconwolde,” with mysterious directions 
for its publication. The ship in which he sailed 
was attacked by cholera and returned to Liver- 
pool. Mr. Melladew, who happened to be at 
Birkenhead, had taken leave of his friend, and, 
alarmed at the return of the ship, he rushed on 
board in search of the poet. Forty-seven pas- 
sengers had been thrown overboard, and among 
them the author of “Childe Erconwolde.” Mr. 
Melladew advertised in the Times for the relatives 
of the deceased; but the “highly respectable 
lady” made no sign, and the only satisfaction 
which the advertiser received was a communi- 
cation from “the clergyman near Liverpool.” 
The box was opened ; the poems were discovered, 
with a request from the author that they might 
be published and half the profits given to a 
young lady, now married, with whom Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth had been in love when at school, but 
whose parents had rejected him on account of the 
mystery which overhung his birth. Two years 
were spent by “the clergyman near Liverpool,” 
who writes the prefatory memoir, and “Mr. 
Edward Melladew, of 34, Great Tower-street, 
City” (who, unlike his co-executor, does not 
refuse to give his name and address), in pre- 








“Childe Erconwolde” that Dr. Sexton remarks: 
‘“* Hollingsworth had an intense love for that grand 
and expressive language, Anglo-Saxon, now too 
much neglected for the barbarous jargon—semi-Latin 
cum French—which prevails so extensively in our 


An Exposure of a recent attempt at Bookmaking in ; , : 
, | volume sees the one united to the young squire of the 


By T. Lunp. 





the University of Cambridge. 
Answer to Mr. Lund’s Attack on Mr. Todhunter. 
By I. Topuunrer.—Dr. Wood’s Algebra made 
its first appearance some half-century ago. Sub- 
sequent to the death of Dr. Wood, Mr. Lund 
has carried the work through several edi- 
tions. Mr. Todhunter, as is well known, has also 
published a very admirable Algebra, and Mr. Lund 
now accuses him of having used the labours of both 
himself and Dr. Wood without due acknowledgment. 
The pamphlet in which Mr. Lund prefers this charge 
was printed by Messrs. Spottiswocde; but, although it 


been reviewed by a literary contemporary, an appli- 
cation for a copy has been met by a statement that it 
was printed “for private circulation only.” Having 
obtained a copy through a private channel, however, 


the pages of Titan. Despite the Owen, we are in- 
clined to attribute its authorship to a feminine 
as there is also internal evidence for believing, a 
hitherto untried pen. If so, Owen Varra is a writer 
of whom much better things than this novel may be 
expected. The story presents a picture of the social 
eddies whirling round Landeris Rectory, of which 
the Rey. Dr. Wyndham, bis wife, and two daughters 
are the inmates. Little is told of the rector himself, 
except where he comes, like a deus ex machina 


and, 


to un 
, tO un- 





} 


| ravel the complications which love-makings, villaze 


we find, after sifting it from all the strong expres- } 


sions with which it abounds, that the charge brought 
against Mr. Todhunter by Mr. Lund is as we have 
stated—that Mr. Todhunter, in his recently-published 


treatise on Algebra, has appropriated the labours of | 
PT 


Dr. Wood and Mr. Lund without acknowledgment. 


It must be tolerably evident to every one, who derives | 


his information from Mr. Lund’s pamphlet alone, that 
this charge cannot be maintained ; but, if any doubt 
should still exist, the few pages which Mr. Todhun- 
ter has published since the discussion of the question 
in the Cambridge Chronicle will set the matter com- 
pletely at rest. As to Dr. Wood’s Algebra, the copy- 
right has long since expired, and Mr. Todhunter is at 
perfect liberty to make what use he pleases of Dr. 
Wood’s materials. It should not however be for- 
gotten, even if this justification were wanting, that, 


gossip, and hysterics bring about in his household. 
The heroines are the two Misses Wyndham ; 
both of them are marvels of elegance, wit, and 
complishments, and, of course, put the local belles 
and worn-out dowdies of their father’s parish far in 
the shade. To get these two pheenixes comfortably 
married is the end and object of the book, and it is 


with considerable relief that the end of the second 


ac- 


parish and the other to the early object of her choice 

a cousin whom the reverend Doctor had once verv 
prudently rejected on account of the insufficiency of 
hissalary. To compare these two events, and thereby 
to cause the discomfiture of two rival flirts and ail 
the old maids of the vicinity, is really aud truly th 

sole motive of the whole story. If we wer 
asked for the moral of it, we should be at a 
loss to give any other reply than that it behoved 
all the daughters of thriving country rectors to 
criticise their fathers’ parishioners sarcastically, and 
get as well married as possible. In s;ite of all these 
defects, however, it must be admitted that there is 
much in this work which betrays great power and 
promise. Many of the scenes are life-like and hu- 
morous. Although we are not particularly in love 
with either of the Misses Wyndham, the characters 
of old Mrs. Holmdon and her granddaughter, Mrs. 
Selwyn, are sweet, if somewhat shadowy; and the 
two Misses Jones are the perfection of gossiping, 
ill-natured, disappointed old maids. 

Thoughts on Matter and Force. By Tuomas 
Ewrank. (London: Triibner and Co.)—The author 
of this work offers some humble suggestions to 
illustrate the theory of the earth and the universe. 
He tells us that “thought is not limited by lines 
and angles, nor is the science of quantity necessary 
to an appreciation of the wonders around. Astr« 
nomy presents the grandest of problems to mathema 
ticians; but there is something more in it than can be 
weighed or measured.” Accordingly, Mr. Ewbank 
draws upon his imagination, and arrives at the most 


| marvellous results. Wefind that “ heat is the product 


as Mr. Todhunter expresses it, ‘‘ Elementary writers on | 


mathematics can rarely exhibit much originality ; 
writers must mainly confine themselves to the selec- 
tion and arrangement of well-known matter: it is, 
therefore, unusual and unnecessary for them to make 
formal reference to their predecessors.” The proofs 
of certain propositions are, by universal consent, neces- 
sarily given in a determinate form. If anew and 
ingenious proof of some particular proposition be 
discovered, at most it can be expected that subse- 
quent writers will acknowledge the source from which 
they takeit. But this was totally unnecessary in the 


case of Dr. Wood’s Algebra, which bad been the | 


text-book of the subject for something like fifty 
years. The charge that Mr. Todhunter has availed 
himself of Mr. Lund’s editorial labours falls to the 
ground, for the simple reason than Mr. Lund has not 
attempted to substantiate it. Nor indeed was it 
capable of substantiation. In the opening passage 








of the concrete spheres, and was consequently un 
developed in the fluid universe;” that “ the earth is 
a compressing cylinder, some thousand miles hig]! 
and of the same diameter, charged to the brim with 
conglomerate masses, which masses serve as a piston 
and their weight as the force which pushes it down ;” 
that “force is expanding matter.” and so fort] 
These extracts will give a sufficient idea of the insan 
speculations of the author. ; 
Concise and Easy Grammar System for learning the 
German Language. By A. H. Tuurear. (London 
William Allen.)—This is an excellent beginner's book, 
but is not intended to carry the student much beyond 
the threshold of the language. The accidence is 
given, and a well-selected collection of reading lessons 
added. When the student is sufficiently advanced to 
require some knowledge of syntax, the excellent 
treatise of Dr. Tiarks must be taken up. We ap- 
prove, however, of this plan of freeing the first steps 
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of the learner from those rules which at first only em- 
barrass and confuse him. 

German Equivalents for English Thoughts. 
Madame Berenarp. (London: 


By 


idiomatic as current and familiar expressions of the 
day. There are notoriously many forms of speech 

d by good writers and good speakers for which no 
dictionary gives warrant. These have been collected 
by Madame Bernard, and the English 
arranged 
over against them. To those who wish to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of colloquial German, 
this manual will prove most ser. iceable. 

Der Knabe mit der Bibel. 


lents 


Students. By J. A. F. Scamipr. (London: David 
Nutt.)—Storch’s tale of “ The Boy with the Bible” is 
a simple, well-written little story, about a boy who 
attains to happiness and fortune by the care which 
he takes of a particular copy of the Bible. Mr. 
Schmidt has interlined this with a verbatim transla- 
tion in English, for the assistance of thuse who wish 
to acquire German by the Hamiltonian method. 

The Proper Use of Shall and Will. By the Rev. 

Fanper. (London: David Nutt.)—‘*T will be 
drowned. and nobody shall help me,” exclaimed the 
Frenchman; and the application of English futures 
has always been somewhat of a crux with foreigners. 
In England the mistake is seldom committed by edu- 


cated persons, but among Irishmen it is not uncom- | 


mon. Mr. 
bis lesson under the form of “a 
student at an English college.” 


Fander tacitly admits this when he conveys 
letter to an Irish 
He points out that 


the difference between shall and will is similar to that | 
shall is used | 
when the matter is ‘‘ independent of the will of him | 


between the German werden and sollen: 


who speaks or is asked ;” wil/ when it is “‘ dependent 
on the will of him who speaks or is asked.” 

Practical Through-Routes. By 
Asroap. (London: Longmans.)—Continuing his 
u-eful manuals, the Englishman Abroad 
here furnishes us with the neatest little compendium 
possible of all the through-routes from London to 
Germany, the Tyrol, Switzerland, the Mediterranean, 
and Italy. Every piece of information with regard 


series of 


to road, river, or rail, hotels, prices, &c., likely to be | 
useful to travellers proceeding to those destinations | 


by way of France, Belgium, Holland, the Rhine, and 
the Spas, is here collected within less than fifty pages. 

Drainage of Cities. By Joun Spurery, Esq , M.D. 
(London: Hodson and Son.)—In this interesting and 
well-written pamphlet Dr. Spurgin recommends a 
plan for the purification of the Thames, of which the 
tollowing are the principal features :—Intercepting 
sewers on the banks of the river to lead to a great 
culvert drain or tunnel, which should begin at the 
river Lea and terminate at Sea Reach. At intervals 
in this culvert should be basins or receptacles sunk 
below the level, 
sink by its own gravity. Over these reservoirs 
should be shafts, provided with endless chains with 
buckets ; by means of which the sedimentary deposits 
might be lifted into closed manure carts, and used 
for fertilising the soil instead of poisoning the water. 


There are many minor details tor carrying out this | 
| By E. 


| As Mr. Calver holds the onerous position of Admi- 


plan efficiently and safely; and we must admit that it 

appears as likely a method of doing what is required 

as any that has been as yet propounded. 
Universal Currency. By T. A. Terrt. 


Industrial 
This gentleman propounds a notion of bis respecting 
a universal currency. Like a universal language and 
the phonetic system, the idea is charming ; but we 
greatly doubt its practicability. 


propose “ the dollar as the universal unit;” but we 
suspect that the English will look a long time at their 


THE CRITIC IN PARIS. 

HE report of the commission appointed to 
inquire into the modifications to be intro- 
duced into the organisation of the Imperial 
Library of Paris has at length appeared, with the 
decree of the Minister of Public Instruction upon 
it. The document is lengthy, but will repay 
perusal. It was given in full the day before 
yesterday in the official columns of the Moniteur. 


The reorganisation of the Imperial Library is | 
the question 
has an interest for the whole literary world of 


not confined in interest to Paris; 


Europe. We begin to hope that at last this 
splendid mausoleum or crypt will be thrown open 
tu the student and man of letters—that one day 
shortly we shall have a clue to guide us through 
its labyrinths. No one who has visited this esta- 


| francs, 
zigers, before they consent to part with them in ex- | 
David Nutt.)—An | We suppose that | 
excellent collection of phrases, which are not so much | 
| of exchange. 
A Proposed New Method of Constructing Cannon ; | 


phrases | 
alphabetically, with the German equiva- 


By Lupwie Srorcn. | 
With an interiined translation for the use of English | 
| to professional judges. 
| ever, that the basis of Captain Blakely’s plan ap- | 
pears to be the adoption of concentric tubes fitting 


An ENGLISHMAN | 


into which the denser sewage might | 


(London : 

Effingham Wilson.)—The title-page of this pamphlet | 
informs us that Mr. Tefft is State Commissioner of | 
Art Education for Rhode Island, U.S. | 
| gangway running along the top. 


Remembering whence | 
the writer comes, we are not surprised at finding him | 


| suit of knowledge under difficulties. 
heard of the countless treasures which surround | 


| him. He knows that here are accumulated the | 


shillings, pence, and farthings, the French at their 
and the Germans at their thalers and zwan- 


change for that “ almighty ” coin. 
Mr. Tefft’s next notion would be to abolish the rate 


with Remarks on the Objections raised by the Government 
Officials. By T. A. Buakety. (London: James Ridg- 
way). —Captain Blakely’s object in publishing this 
pamphlet is to explain the principles of his new 
method of manufacturing cannon, and to defend that 


method from the charge of want of originality whieh | 


led to its sammary dismissal by Lord Panmure 
and Mr. Frederick Peel. 


It may be observed, how- 


close one into the other; by which means, he con- 
tends, the strain is more equally distributed, and the 
cannon capable of resisting a much greater explosive 
force than if made upon the old plan. Captain | 
Blakely states that upon a trial of his gun at Shoe- | 
buryness against one made by Mr. Dundas, a service 


cast-iron gun, and a service brass gun—Mr. Dundas's | 
burst at the third round, the servicecast-iron gun atthe | 


110th round, the service brass gun became unserviceable 
after 174 rounds; but that his (Captain Blakely’s) 
gun “ was so sound after 318 rounds, that the charge 
was increased by one shot at a time, till the gun was 
loaded to the muzzle, 
times before it burst.’ With reference to possibilities 
in gun-making, Captain Blakely makes the following 
extraordinary but very striking statement: 


Although by doing so I must provoke ridicule, I feel it my | 


duty to record my firm conviction that there is not the 
slightest difficulty in manufacturing cannon large enough 


| and strong enough to throw shells of five tons five miles. 
We have made cylinders which have borne the full shock of | 


the explosion of gunpower almost hermetically confined in 
them. A greater strain than this cannot be caused by firing 
a shell of any size, if gunpowder be used. I have but a very 
faint hope that the truth of this will be acknowledged; but, 
knowing it, my duty is plain. kmust and do warn England 
that guns can be made capable of bombarding Portsmouth 


| from such a distance that the vessels carrying them could 


scarcely be seen from the shore. Since the discovery of the 


method of making such guns, the chance of an enemy having | 


the command of the Channel for a few hours even has be- 
come a matter of some importance. 


Lecture on Texas. By Mr. J. pe Corpova. 
Jadelphia : 
well-arranged compendium of facts, which will be 
acceptable to all who wish for information respecting 
this interesting state. Long residence in Texas gives 
him authority to speak upen the subject ; and, as the 
“‘ hard facts ” are seasoned with a spice of American 
‘* humoursomeness,” 
was very popular with the audience before whom it 
was delivered. 

Texas: her Resources 
J. DE Corpova. (Philadelphia: 


(Phi- 


and her Public Men. By 
Crozet.) —This 


handbook of Texas is apparently an expansion of the | 
detailed | 
its inhabitants and | 


foregoing, and contains a tull and 
account of the whole 
resources, 

On the Construction and Principle of a Wave Screen. 


K. Catvir, R.N. (London: John Weale.)— 


very 
state, 


ralty Surveyor, he may be fairly considered a com- 
petent authority respecting harbours of refuge. 
The wave screen which he suggests is a kind of shield 
made of two courses of cylindrical piles, with two 
rows of stays and ties to bind the whole together, a 
This structure is to 
be placed outside harbours so as to receive the deep 
sea waves and breakers and diminish their force 
before allowing them to pass between the piles. 


proportion of theexpense, and, instead of having a few 


The evidence upon this | 
point and the merits of the plan we must leave | 


in which state it was fired 158 | 


E. Crozet).—Mr. de Cordova’s lecture isa | 


we have no doubt that his lecture | 


If | 
Mr. Calver’s theory be correct, these screens would do | 
all the work of the breakwater at but a very small | 


| harbours of refuge on our coasts, these convenient 
| safeguards against shipwreck might be increased ad 
infinitum, at a very small expense. 

The Irish Quarterly Review (July) opens with a 
brief but eulogistic tribute to the late John O’Con- 
| nell, the favourite son of the Liberator, with an ac- 

count of the proceedings which have taken place with 

reference to obtaining some assistance for his family. 

Then comes an article on French Liberal writers, who 
| are contemptously termed ‘the Last of the Regene- 
| rators;” but when it is mentioned that Monsieur 
| Jaequot, alias De Mirecourt, is held to be a reliable 
authority by the writer, its value may be determined. 
| There are reviews of Mr. Bohn’s “ Handbook of 
Games,” and Brillat-Savarin’s “‘ Physiologie du Gout” 
(rather late in the day); a biographical sketch of 
| John Hogan; an article on the Water Cure; another 
against the big-wigs of Trinity College, Dublin; 
and other articles of general interest—including one 
| strongly condemnatory of Lord Derby’s legal appoint- 
ments in Ireland. 

The Grand Secret of Wife Taming now first made 
known. By Professor RAREE. (London: George 
Vickers).—This is a jeu d'esprit at the expense of the 
fair sex, and, as want of gallantry is not even excused 
by humour, we can but exhort the writer to re- 
pentance, 
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works of the mighty dead and of the mighty and 
active living. These treasures are all at his 
service, provided he can find a key to open the 
recesses, the vaults, the galleries, the garrets, in 
which they are contained. In other words, these 
treasures of learning and of genius are rendered 
almost valueless through the absence of inven- 
tories or catalogues available to every comer. 
At present you may know the name of the 
author whose book you wish to consult; but 


unless you can inscribe upon your bulletin a por- | 


tion of its title-page, its size, date, and the place 
where it was printed, you run risk of being re- 


| fused the book, or you may be subjected to delay. | 
blishment but knows that he enters in the pur- | 


These minutia not every memory can carry. The 


He has | 


only existing mode the student can adopt is, to 
buy or borruw the catalogues of booksellers, and 
to transcribe the titles of books from their 
often very inaccurate pages. Success does not 
attend this plan always, however, for reasons 
which will oceur to the mind of every one who 
| has had experience of catalogues and large 
libraries. To give a coherent résumé of the 
report of the Commission in the space allotted 
to us is impossible. We confine ourselves, there- 
fore, to giving account of the most important 
changes which the report has affected in the 
organisation of the vast establishment in the 
Rue Richelieu. There is in future to bea sole 
head of the establishment, an administrator- 
general, directly responsible to the state for all his 
actions. Hitherto each department has had a 
chief, answerable to no central chief. In other 
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words, there has been no coherence among the 
different departments. The administrator-general 
must reside upon the premises, and cannot absent 
himself without leave asked and obtained. The 
Imperial Library is to be divided into four de- 
partments. 1. Printed books, maps, charts, and 
geographical collections. This arrangement will 
save the reader the trouble of leaving his seat 
and his book, to run across a courtyard to con- 
sultamap. As in the British Museum, which 
is commended as a model of order throughout | 
the report, the reader will have his books 
and maps before him. 2. Manuscripts, 
charters, and diplomas. 3. Medals, engraved 
stones, and antiques. 4. Engravings. Such are 
the four new departments. After January next 
the library will be open every day throughout | 
the year, Sundays and holidays excepted, and 

during the Easter holidays of a fortnight. This | 
is a gain to the reader, as, besides the usual holi- | 
days, the doors of the library are closed against 

all comers for six weeks in the autumn. After | 
the Ist of October next the reading room will be 
open from ten o’clock in the morning to four in 
the afternoon, instead of from ten to three, as at 
present. As soon as circumstances permit of it, 
there will be two reading rooms instead of one. 
The first for general readers, who may come to 
kill time, or in winter to keep their toes warm. 
The French law, in the spirit of equality, admits 
every one to the national collections. The second 
will be for real students, who will present them- 
selves with an authority similar to that granted 
to readers who attend the reading room of the 
British Museum. For the service of the library 
there will bea sub-keeper and assistant sub-keeper; 
but for the department of printed books and 
maps there will be three assistant sub-keepers. 
The personnel of the library will be further com- 
posed of librarians of the first, second, and third 
classes (similar to tue assistants in the British 
Museum), supernumeraries, auxiliaries, labourers, | 
&c.; of a treasurer having the rank of librarian, 
of a secretary, and of a clerk holding the rank 
of a librarian or employé. The administrator- 
general will have a salary of 600/. per an- 
num; the sub-keepers, 400/.; the assistant sub- 
keepers, 280/. The librarians will hold ap- 
pointments from 160/. to 200/. per annum. The 
employés, divided into three classes, will have 
salaries ranging from 96/. to 128/. a year. All 
appointments or revocations of appointments 
will be made by the Minister. In future no one 
will be nominated to an appointment in the 
library as employé who is not provided with a 
diploma as bachelor in letters or bachelor in 
sciences. Henceforth no one employed in the 
library can hold any appointment out of doors. 
All his time is to be devoted to the library. The 
keepers and sub-keepers are to meet once a 
month as a consultative committee. A general 
inventory of all the collections of the Imperial 
Library is to be proceeded with immediately. 
Such are the main features of the new law for the 
Imperial Library. ‘The methodical catalogue is 
the grand expectation of the literary public. We 
are not only led to believe that we shall know 
who has written, but what has been written. 
Except the letter L and the letter T, the printing 
of the catalogue is for the present adjourned. 
The management pursue apparently the plan 
pursued in the British Museum with regard to 
cataloguing. Four copies of the title (bulletins) 
of a work are made, and pasted into a register in 
alphabetical order, and in methodical order. The 
exact value of the latter term we are unable to 
state. It appears to us, however, from a specimen 
of such a catalogue shown to us by one of the 
principal librarians, that the methodical is too 
methodical. Better some method than no method 
at all; but where it requires study beforehand to 
become acquainted with a method, which must 
always be arbitrary, there must be loss of time, 
and always uncertainty in the research. A cata- 
logue of subjects, arranged like the subjects of a 
cyclopedia, appears to be the most practical 
working catalogue, On this head doctors will 
always disagree. The grand defect in the Impe- 
rial Library is the absence of mechanical arrange- 
ment, as regards book presses and shelves. The 
library is now as it was in the days of the Con- 
vention. Methodical arrangement is attempted 
at a great waste of space. The shelves are dead 





fixtures, and octavoes, quartos, duodecimos, re- 
lating to the same science, stand together like 
dwarfs and giants, wafers and quartern loaves. 
The space lost is immense. The expansive sys- 
tem pursued by Mr. Watts of the British Museum, 
whereby provision in shelf room can be made for 





| might be adduced. 
| Finn Magnussen’s works. 
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any increase of works in any department of 
literature, by means of moveable numbers, is 
here impossible. The press marks (a technical 
word known to librarians) read like algebraical 
quantities. We had before us the 
day a copy of the works of a racy old 
archeologist, Saint-Foix. The press mark 
= : Far more complicated-looking symbols 

M. 1641 
5. E. 1—4 
The means at the dis- 
posal of the minister for the maintenance of the 
library are deplorably small. A large amount is 
absorbed in salaries. For purchases and book- 
binding a contemptible figure remains. From 


is 


| 1839 to 1850 the annual credit for the library 


for acquisitions and binding amounted to 1,770,000 
francs (70,800/.), little more than 60007. a year. 
In 1850 the grant was only 102,000 frances : at 
present the grant is 72,202 francs for the whole 
establishment of printed books,manuscripts, maps, 
prints, antiquities, &c. 
partment has only 40,000 francs at present (1600/.) 
from which must be deducted stationery, book- 
binding, and 165/. for subscriptions for foreign 
periodicals. Every year, at the sale of books, the 


| Imperial Library is outbid bythe great libraries 


of England and the libraries of Germany. It is 


questioned whether the great library of Paris, | 
| with all its reputed wealth, is equal to some of 


the smaller libraries of Germany in completeness. 


Some of the librarians are at present professors | 


of literature or of languages. They will have to 


accept of the augmented salary or resign their | 


professorships. But time is allowed them. 


Respecting the professorships inthe Bibliothéqne | 


a good story is told by M. Charles Monselet. He 
entered one day Les cours de langues orientales, 


where M. Foucaux explains, in Thibetan, the | 


Rgya-Tch’er-rol-pa—so he says: where Garcin de 
Tassy comments on the Bag-o- Bahar—so he says; 


where Father Bazin continues his amusing lec- | 
ture on the famous and dramatic 12th chapter | 


of the romance, in three hundred and seventy- 


seven volumes, intituled Moung-Leou-Meng—so 


he says; and where the energetic and excellent 
M. D pleases to repeat the tale he tells so 
well, the tale of the Forty Vizirs—so he says. 
The latter personage, M. D , is an extra assis- 








tant in the Bibliothéque and a singularity. He | 
wears jingling spurs on his boots, or some other 


noisy appendages, by means of which his ap- 


proach is always made known. Heisa good sort of | 
man, and has only the fault of being loquacious. | 
Our wit attended one day one of his lectures | 


on the Javanese. All the wit’s Oriental reading 


had been limited to Galland’s translation of the | 


“Mille et une nuits”—that is, he knew no more 


of Javanese than he knew of the languaiée of the | 


Chipewas. Hisentry madea sensation. The lecturer 
rolled his eyes, and tapped repeatedly his snuff- 
box. He had but two auditors—one a tall, pale, 
ill-fed, yellow-haired individual, who is nick- 
named ./eune-des-langues. He has thirteen years 
and a precocious head, and threatens to become 
an idiot before he is thirty. 
evidently troubled at the presence of the wit, 
who has “cut up” more than once the establish- 
ment of the Rue Richelieu. He continued his 
lecture, but cast oblique glances at the new 


auditor, as much as to say, “By chance now, does | 
diable!” At | 


he know the Javanese ? Diable! 
length he could no longer contain himself, 
the chair was uneasy, and he addressed the un- 
expected visitor—“ Perhaps the gentleman is 
already acquainted with the Javanese idiom?” 
“No, sir,” answered the wit, and the words fell 
upon him like a balm. “ You desire to follow 
the course, sir?” ‘Yes, sir.” 


beside this young man (pointing to Jewne-des- 
langues), you can follow on his book the expla- 
nation I was giving from the point I have just 
stopped at.” The wit in turn was taken by surprise. 
He who never knew a word of Javanese to be 
summoned so suddenly so participate in a course 
in that language! 
seated himself by the side of the young pro- 
digy in languages. The professor felt his 
triumph, and commenced in a trembling voice: 
* Sultan Mahmoud el Melek, Sultan Mahmoud el 
Mansour.—I translate, gentlemen: the Sultan 
Mahmoud el Malek and the Sultan Mahmond el 
Mansour.—Follow the book, gentlemen : Sw/tan 
Mahmoud el Malek korassan abou Mirza el Kebir. 
arcituram catalamus el Mahmoud el Mansour .. . 
which I translate, gentlemen, by : The Sultan 


Mahmoud el Malek greatly loved, tenderly che- | 


other | 


is the mark for oneof 


The printed books de- | 


The professor was | 


“Probably you | 
have not the necessary books; but seat yourself | 


He could not be rude, and | 


rished—to distraction—the Sultan el Mansour.” 
And so went on the lecture for half an hour. At 
the end of this time the Professor regarded his 
audience of three through his spectacles, and 
said : ‘‘ Here occurs a passage rather too obscure 
| for you, gentlemen; I shall pass it by and come to 
it again.” The reading of the text was conti- 
nued for ten minutes more, and whenever an 
obscure passage occurred he passed it over, not 
to interrupt the course. At this instant, to the 
great surprise of the wit, arose the Jeune-des- 
langues, and pronounced in a cracked voice 
the words : “But, sir, permit me to recall to 
your mind this passage, which has been trans- 
lated; I read it the day before yesterday 
in the Chréstomathie of Silvestre de Sacy.” 
“ Possible, possible!” replied the Professor ; “ but 
it has no bearing upon the question.” The wit 
looked at his book. He thought he recognised 
| Arabic characters. He could not help commu- 
nicating his suspicions to the young prodigy in 
languages, as he passed through the courtyard, 
who answered: “ You must be raw, sir, as you are 
ignorant that this Javanese language, so fine, so 
rich, so destined for philological purposes, is at 
present a spoken language only. A scientific 
convention has decided that it can be set forth 
in Arabic characters only.” The wit bowed his 
head at this explanation, which he believes is 
worth any other that can be given. On the 
whole, the lectures at the Bibliotheque are as 
| well attended, from what we can hear, as the 
lectures at Gresham College. Among the libra- 
rians of the Imperial Library are, however, 
several men of solid attainments, whom wit 
cannot blemish. 

On the 15th September next there will be held 
| in Brussels a congress, which will occupy itself 
| with the question of literary and artistic property. 
The committee charged with the organisation of 
the congress has sent to the “Publishers, Prin- 
| ters, and Paper-makers’ Association of Paris” an 
invitation to associate in their labours. To the 
different questions which figure in the pro- 
| gramme, the “ Publishers’ Association” have 
| replied by a report, which embraces all the 

points in discussion. This document, a résumé 
of the whole question of literary copyright, 
does great credit to M. L. Hachette, the 
| well-known Parisian publisher, its compiler, 
| who has great experience in the matter. 
| No law, the report observes, is so vague at pre- 
| sent as the law of copyright between nation and 
nation. Each has its own legislation, without 
caring about the sense in which this may be taken 
by its neighbours. Insome countries the right of 
| translation is reserved as property; in another 
there is no injunction. It is to get rid of these 
| anomalies that the Congress meets. /es obser- 
| vations sur les questions de propriété littéraire et 
| artistique, published by the Association of Pub- 
| lishers, is a valuable document. Each legislation 
is passed under review; and, without pretending 
to unite in one code the various legislatiors, the 
commission considers that there are materials for 
| passing a law of reciprocity, which will give to 
works of intelligence something of the prestige 
| which attaches to the word “ property.” 
| There will be an exhibition of the works ot 
living artists in the palace of the Champs Elysées 
on the 30th of June, 1859. Pictures for the ex- 
hibition must be sent in between the 15th oi 
February and the Ist of March. In these same 
| Elysian fields preparations are already being 
| commenced for the festivities of the 15th of 
| August next. Perhaps never was this celebrated 
| quarter of Paris seen to better advantage than 
| at present, as regards architectural and arboreti- 
| cul embellishment. It takes but little to please 
us, and the prospects of a féte have made us for- 
get all our resentments about the inclosure of the 
Tuileries. We have lost some flower-buds, and a 
pond or two of gold fishes; but we shall have a 
new foot-bridge over the Seine, and a nearer cut 
from the Rue de la Paix to the fashionable quar- 
ter of Saint-Germain. In literary matters since 
I last wrote, I have little or nothing to relate. 
One curious book has appeared— Voyaige d’Oul- 
tremere en Jherusalem, par le Seigneur de Cau- 
mont, ’an MCCCOXVIIL., publié par le Mar- 
guis de la Grange, of the Institute of France. 
Nompar II., Seigneur de Caumont, accomplished 
his journey in 1418-19. He was a good Chris- 
tian, a valiant warrior, and a great partisan of 
the English cause in Aquitaine. He wrote als 
an account of his journey to St. James of Com- 
postella, and to Our Lady of Finistere in Galicia 
also a series of moral quatrains, under the title 
Lricts et renssignements, intended for his children 
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He is a dry, matter-of-fact writer, which is per- | But the religious section which contributed, in 
haps the highest praise that can be awarded him. | 
He nothing exaggerates, but rather, as regards | 


the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, subtracts 


from the estimation we held of their chivalric | 
qualities, where he writes—“They do as much | 
good as other people who make war among them- | 


selves, and have more heart to destroy one 
J - 


another than to march against the miscreants of | 


the faith of Our Lord.” Caumont voluntarily 
exiled himself with his wife and father-in-law, 
and died in England in 1446. 

A little life-drama has been performed in 
Stockholm. Some weeks ago we mentioned that 
one Lindthal, editor of the journal Faedernslandet, 


had been condemned to die by the hatchet for a | 
vile slander upon a young girl, Mademoiselle | 


Mendelsohn. 
befel. 
and an agile tread. Until the foul accusation 
lighted upon her no girl was more light-hearted, 
none danced so well. She was a 
Norway, “ wrote excellent prose and agreeable 
Henrietta, such was 
name, was everywhere the object of pity. She 
was a dear, poetic victim, and every one turned 
with horror from the name of M. Lindthal. 


She was eighteen when this event 


” 
verses. 


The second day of the present month came— | 


the day of execution. 
the axe was 


The block was ready, 
sharpened, the straw was 


“T am ready to submit to the death I have 
merited,” said Lindthal to his friends; “but 


heart.” 
his table, and gave them to the chaplain. A 


written letter, sealed with black, was in his Bible. | 


He hid the letter in his bosom. “ They will find 
it there,” he said, “ when I am dead, and you will 
send it to its address. Forward, gentlemen!” 
He gave his arm to the chaplain, with whom he 


scaffold. 
present—the victim is bound and blindfolded. 


his eyes. It was Mademoiselle 
“ Monsieur Lindthal,” she said, “I pardon you.” 


He, casting himself at her feet, and drawing the | 


letter from his palpitating bosom, said, “ Madame, 


accept your pardon, for my last thought was to | 


T 
4 
have implored your clemency, and I was sure, at 
} 
i 


save the lite of the culprit. Strength still resides 
Sweden rings with the modern romance.— Faris, 
July 22. 


pc a re eS 


Jean Calas et sa Famille. Etude Historique, &c. 
&e. (Jean Calas and his Family. An Histo- 
rical Study, based on the Original Documents, 
&e, &c. By Armanase Coquerer the Younger, 
Suffragan Pastor of the Reformed Church at 
Paris.) Paris: Joel Cherbuliez. 1858. 

Ir is recorded of Voltaire’s final and triumphant 

visit to Paris, in 1778, that, a stranger in one of 

the jubilant mobs which habitually surrounded 
the philosophe-patriarch when he appeared in the 
streets happening to ask, “‘Who is he? What 
has he done?” an old beggar-woman in the crowd 
gave the conclusive reply, “ C’est le sauveur des 
Calas!” Eighty years have come and gone, and 


now one of the most eloquent and notable of 


French Protestant preachers finds it necessary to 
resuscitate the history of the Calas family, and 
to vindicate the part played by Voltaire in pro- 
curing the abrogation of the iniquitous sentence 
which condemned them. Curious, this tribute 
from a theologian of unimpeachable—nay, ardent 
—orthodoxy, to the memory of the most cele- 
brated of sceptics! Nor is it to remain a solitary 
instance. We observe that M. Camille Rabaud, 
the Protestant pastor of the church of Mazamet, 
is preparing for the press a work, to be entitled 
*Sirven, the Story of his Misfortunes and of his 
Rehabilitation, due to the Efforts of Voltaire.” In 


truth, under its present conditions, French Pro- | 


testantism is compelled to appeal to a public 
opinion influenced by Voltaire, and to fall back 
on the philosophy of toleration preached by the 
Encyclopxdists of the eighteenth century. The 
Protestants of France are not persecuted, in the 
old sense of the word, in the spirit of the Dragon- 
nades, or of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


She was fair, elegant, had beautiful eyes, | 


flower of | 


her Christian | 


| Veuillot 
spread upon the scaffold to drink up his blood. | 





the person of Guizot, a Prime Minister to the 
constitutional monarchy of Louis-Philippe, now 
finds it difficult to hold its own. The ultra- 
montane reaction patronised by the present 
régime has succeeded, in the provinces at least, 
however it may be with Paris, in obstructing the 


development of French Protestantism, by bring- } 


ing the prefectural machinery to bear on it 


| through the medium of penal laws meant to be 


applied to political assemblages, and now directed 
against meetings for public worship. In more 
than one district of France the prefects have 


recently acquired an unenviable notoriety by | 
their concessions to the fanaticism of the Roman | 
Catholic priesthood and population, shown in the | 


refusal both to confirm old authorisations and to 
grant new for the public worship of Protestants. 
Of all this there is not, nor was it to be expected 
there should be, any bint in M. Coquerel’s book. 
Overt allusions of the kind would have been fatal 


to its publicity. Yet it is difficult to believe that, | 
in his careful researches into the history of the | 


Calas family, M. Coquerel had it not in view to 
show the personal dangers which menace Pro- 


testantism In France, if the fanaticism of the | 


provincial priesthood and population is to usurp 
the place of justice. At every turn, it is evident, 
M. Coquerel wishes to have it understood that 
may learn a lesson from 
Under Voltaire all religions might be sneered at, 
but all would at least be tolerated; and in 1858 


| French Protestantism asks for nothing more. 
by-and-by it will be seen that I was a man of | 
He took some papers which were upon | 


From the intolerant philosophy of Veuillot to the 
practice of actual penal persecution there is but 
a step. It is not long since one of the foremost 
men of letters in France, a comparatively young 


writer, committed to no political traditions, and of | 


singularly impartial, calm, and comprehensive in- 
tellect — we mean M. Emile Montegut — wrote 


| thusfin the Revue des Deux Mondes: “ Whatthink you 
conversed in an under tone, descended the stair- | 
case of the prison, and was soon in sight of the | 
The twelve necessary witnesses were | 


of the affair of Calas, and of that of the Chevalier 
de Labarre? Are you, aye or no, for the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes? Such are some of the 


| conversations, full of actuality, which may be 
* Adieu, sirs,” he says; ‘“ to those who have seen | 
my life, give faithful account of my death.” He | 
had already ascended two steps of the fatal | 
ladder, when he felt the cords unbound which | 
tied his hands, and the bandage was torn from | 
Mendelsohn. | 


heard in the Paris of the nineteenth century.” 
We may add, that not only do the writers in the 
Univers, on revising the terrible sentence pro- 
nounced and executed on Jean Calas, declare 
that it “served him right,” but that at a grave 
assembly of provincial lawyers of Languedoc, 


| held so recently as 1854, a distinguished avocat 
deliberately and argumentatively confirmed the | 


verdict of the old parliament of Toulouse. 
Apart from these considerations, the case of 


| the Calas affords good material for literary treat- 
east, that you would lay it upon my tomb.” | 
The lady had the right to grant pardon, and to | 


ment. It is, or was, a cause célébre with which all 
Europe rang, which has been even dramatised, 


| not only in France but in Germany and Holland, 
in the law; honour is satisfied on both sides; and | 


and wiiich evoked active pecuniary sympathy in 
this country—the young Queen Charlotte, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the aristocracy 
of Protestant England, forming for the nonce a 
coalition with Voltaire. It is interesting histo- 
rically, from the light which it throws on the 
condition of France before the great Revolution, 
whose much-talked of “horrors” sprung, after 
all, from the same spirit and the same disregard 
of justice which doomed Jean Calas to a terrible 
death. It is attractive biographically, as an 
episode in the life of Voltaire, a man who may 
be hated or may be worshipped, but with regard 
to whom indifference is impossible. M. Coquerel 
has done his work well. He is lucid, careful, 
impartial. Nothing is extenuated nor aught set 
down in malice. He does not attempt to make a 
hero of Jean Calas or demons of his judges. His 
researches have been wide and deep among docu- 
ments published and unpublished, from the 
archives of Toulouse and Geneva to those of 
Paris and of our own British Museum. At every 
step of his narrative his statements and opinions 
are supported by the textual citation of official 
pieces, and in an appendix is given an interesting 
correspondence, both public and private, respect- 
ing the Calas, while the whole is terminated by a 
useful and curious catalogue of what may be 
called Calas-literature. Last, not least, his tone 


in speaking of Voltaire is every way worthy of a | 


Christian minister. While far from ignoring his 
fundamental disagreement with Voltaire as a 
thinker, M. Coquerel does full justice to the 
general gifts of that extraordinary man, and to 
the special merits of his efforts in behalf of the 
Calas family, untainted as they were for once 
by the vanity or levity which, on most occasions, 
distinguished the most French of all French- 
men. 

In the autumn of 1761 there lived at Toulouse 


Voltaire. | 








a respectable, estimable, elderly shop-keeper of 
sixty-four, named Jean Calas. With the excep- 
tion of one son, converted to Catholicism through 
an old servant who was still retained in the house- 
hold (no great proof of bigotry), he and all his 
family were Protestants. His shop was situated 
in the principal thoroughfare of Toulouse; and in 
the same house lived Calas, his wife, a woman of 
birth and education superior to her station, two 
daughters, his eldest son Mare Antoiue, and his 
second son Jean Pierre, both of them young men. 
The third son, the convert to Catholicism, had 
some time before quitted the paternal mansion. 
The father and mother were generally respected; 
not so the eldest son. A clever but moody young 
man of twenty-nine, Mare Antoine had a soul 
ahove shop-keeping, and, earlier, had qualified 
himself for the profession of .avocat. But this 
employment, like those of attorney, printer, 
bookseller, physician, and many others, was for- 


| bidden to Protestants by the French Jaw, and, 


owing to circumstances, the young Calas was 
unable to avail himself of the evasion which, in 
practice, rendered more tolerable the rigour of 
actual legislation. Naturally melancholic, Mare 
Antoine was further dispirited by this failure, and 
by finding that almost every avenue of professional 
employment wasshut tohim. Thereis not, however, 
atittle of evidence toshow that he had evercontem- 
plated becoming a Roman Catholic, although his 
younger brother had taken the step, and with 
profit in a worldly point of view. On the con- 
trary, it was proved afterwards that Mare Antoine 
had thought latterly of becoming a Protestant 
preacher, and was deterred from it chiefly by a 
picture of the sufferings which that vocation 
entailed on its professors. He settled down into 
a sulky, melancholy shopman of his father, 
devoting his leisure hours to billiards and gam- 
ing, and, if the evidence of some songs found in 
his pocket after his death is to be believed, becom- 
ing quite indifferent not only to religion but to 
morality. On the evening of the 13th of October 
1761, he had supped with the family circle, which 
was increased by the presence of a young stranger 
named Lavaysse, who was staying at a neighbour's. 
After supper Mare Antoine left the room, and the 
others continued in conversation until it was 
time for the stranger to repair to his lodging. 
The younger son, Jean Pierre, rose to accompany 
the stranger. When they had gone down stairs 
thev entered the shop, and found the dead body 
of Mare Antoine suspended by a cord from a dovr 
which opened into a sort of warehouse behind. 
The alarm was given. The street before the door 
was soon crowded. The magistrates and police 
were summoned. Sndden!y there arose a rumour 
that the young Calas had intended to become a 
Roman Catholic, and that in order to prevent 
him from carrying his purpose into execution hi 
had been murdered by his father, mother, and 
brother, aided by the young stranger Lavaysse 
and the old female servant of the family—the very 
Roman Catholic domestic who had helped to con- 
vert Louis Calas to her own religion. The story was 
greedily swallowed by the Toulouse magistracy, 
and all the suspected were at once incarcerated 
and accused of the murder of Mare Antoine 
Calas. Then came the iniquitous procedure of 
French justice—slow in geveral, but quickened in 
this particular instance by the fiery zeal of the 
clergy and monks of Toulouse and the neigh- 
bourhond, who gave the suicide Mare Antoine the 
public funeral of a martyr, and stimulated to the 
utmost the fanaticism of the excitable population 
of Languedoc. Without counsel, without pub- 
licity, the prisoners were worn out with interro- 
gatory upon interrogatory. Jean Calas himself 
was repeatedly tortured to extract from }im a 
confession of guilt. To the others the instru- 
ments of torture were exhibited without actual 
application, but with a similar view. All 
was in vain. At last the trial took place 
before the parliament of Toulouse in the fol- 
lowing winter, Jean Calas was condemned 
to death, Pierre to banishment; the others 
were released, The sentence carried its own 
contradiction along with it. It was impos- 
sible that a man of sixty-two could, unassisted 
and uninterrupted, have strangled (and of the 
cause of death there was no doubt) a vigorous 
young man of thirty, awake and at large, a few 
feet from a public thoroughfare, at an hour when 
the street was populous with passers-by. Yet 
the sentence virtually acquitted all the accused 
save the father. It was carried into execution on 
the 9th of March. His bones were broken by 
the blows of an iron bar. He was then stretched 
on the wheel, and lived in agony for two hours. 


. 
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His last words were a denial of the crime of 
which he had been accused. The event spread 
the utmost consternation among the industrious | 
and flourishing Protestants of Languedoc, who 

emigrated in great numbers—just as if, Voltaire | 
wrote to Choiseul, “ France had too many manu- | 
facturers and agriculturists.’” But the intro- | 
duction of Voltaire upon the scene shall be given | 
in M. Coquerel’s own candid words: 


Before the close of March 1762, a merchant of 
Marseilles, Dominique Audibert, who came from 
Toulouse to Geneva, called on Voltaire, and told him 
of the trial and the frightful execution which en- 
grossed every one in the town which he had just 
quitted. 
were innocent. On hearing this narrative, Voltaire | 
was horror-struck, and immediately resolved on 
knowing with complete certainty where the truth lay. | 
He saw, on one side or another, Protestant or Catholie 
fanaticism resulting in an act of frighful cruelty. 
Now the sentiment which was perhaps the most 


sincere and lively in him was that of ardent indigna- | 
tion, inspired by crimes commiited in the name of | 


religion. No doubt he had very little religion; but he, 
who believed all his lifein God, had nevertheless enough 
religion to rouse his whole nature on hearing of san- 
quinary deeds perpetrated in the name of God. 
Before even knowing who was right in the frightful 
drama, he resolved to be satisfied about it. It was 
with this feeling that he wrote on the 29th of March 
to D’'Alembert : 

For God's sake, render as execrable as you can the fana- 
ticism which has made a father hang his son. or eight con- 
seillers du roi break an innocent person alive upon the 
wheel. 

This frightful tragedy (he writes about the same time to 
his friend the Comte d’Argentai) dishonours human nature, 
whether Calas be innocent or be guilty. There is certainly 
horrible fanaticism on one side or the other, and it is useful 
to fathom the truth. 

We have quoted this passage, not only on ac- 
count of M. Coquerel’s generous tribute to 
Voltaire, but as elucidating the kindly disin- 
terestedness of Voltaire’s subsequent conduct. 
Tle has been accused of interfering in the Calas 
affair simply because he delighted to make re- 
ligion infamous. But it is evident from his own | 
expressions, that the “fanaticism” which he 
hated was equally detestable whether Calas was 
innocent or guilty. Had no other feeling been 
present to his mind, he need not have prosecuted 
his investigations further. For once, even Vol- 
taire’s bitterest enemy must acknowledge his 
disinterestedness. As M. Coquerel shrewdly 
hints, if Voltaire could have found out that a 
Protestant fanatic murdered his son for religion’s 
sake, it would have been a useful missile in his 
“interminable controversies with Protestant | 
Geneva.” 

The Patriarch of Ferney, now in his 6Sth year, 
set himself to his new and self-imposed task with 
all his irrepressible activity, blended, it must be 
owned, with a little of the jinesse and espieglerie 


| Geneva. 
| cross-examined him without stint, until he was 


| which he loved so much. He corresponded, and 
| made others correspond, right and left, to obtain 


a knowledge of the facts and the opinions of the 
persons best qualified to judge. Sometimes he 
pretended to think Jean Calas guilty, and in- 
sinuated doubts and objections in order, as we 
say nowadays, to “elicit the truth.” 
younger than any who has hitherto appeared on 
the scene, a boy of fifteen, was an apprentice at 
Voltaire sent for him to Ferney, and 


perfectly familiar with the whole Calas family 
and ménage. Presently Pierre, the accused mur- 
derer, joined his brother at Geneva, the natural 


He affirmed energetically that the Calas | refuge of an exiled Protestant; and he too was 


submitted to a rigid examination by the Sage of 
Ferney, who, not content with this, put him 
under extra - official surveillance for several 


| months, and had his conduct and conversation 


carefully reported to himself. When the inno- 
cence of the whole family was well established to 
Voltaire’s mind, then his machinery of influence 
| and connection was put in play. D’Alembert and 
the philosophes at Paris, of course, responded to 
the appeal of their patriarch-master. Great per- 
sonages, like Choiseul and Richelieu, were cajoled 
in his pleasantest fashion into sympathy. The 
Pompadour herself was applied to, and promised 
“to speak to the King;” but it is doubtful 
whether she kept her promise. The press teemed 
with piéces, with mémoires, with déclarations, on 
behalf of the Calas family, and in defence of its 
unfortunate head; and these numerous composi- 
tions owed their origin, directly or indirectly, to 
Voltaire. More wonderful than writing, he 
could abstain from writing, or rather from print- 
ing, when the step might be hurtful to the inte- 
rests of his clients; and thus, with really sur- 
| prising self-denial, he kept back from publication. 
when it had passed through the press, a “ Traité 
sur la Tolérance, 2 l’occasion de la mort de Jean 


Calas,” lest it should injure the cause in “high | 


” 


quarters.” Perhaps of all Voltaire’s efforts for 
the Calas, this suppression of a diatribe on his 
favourite topic cost him the most. The two 
youngest Calas were among the lions of Ferney, 


! and regularly presented to all of its numerous 


visitors of rank and station whose sympathy 
might profit them or their family. How charac- 
teristic of Voltaire, and the fougue which neutra- 
lised his astucity and slyness, is the following 
anecdote: 

He suffered no contradiction on this subject (the 
injustice done to the Calas), and of this a visitor was 
one day the victim. He was a fat German noble- 


distant residence, knew very little of the events of 
the day. He is introduced into the reception-room 
at Ferney; and immediately after the first saluta- 
tions, “‘ Monsieur,” said Voltaire, ‘what think you 
of this poor Calas, who has been broken on the 





SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


Ix the Transactions of the Royal Astronomical 
Society an interesting table by Mr. Glaisher is 
given, exhibiting the variations of temperature 
during the solar eclipse of March 15, at a number 
of different places. The highest limit of tempera- 


ture occurred at Helston, 54°, and at Teignmouth, | 


54°5°. The lowest was at Braemar. The average 
range of difference at ten stations north of the 
central line was 2°2°; at five stations on or | 
near the central line it was 3°1°; and at eleven | 
stations south of the central line it was 2°7°. 
In the report of the Astronomer Royal it is stated, 
with regard to general phenomena at Greenwich, 
by Mr. Dunkin: “At the exact instant of 
contact the sun was obscured; in less than a 
minute he again appeared, and the moon had | 
then advanced considerably on the disc, the limb 
looking clearly defined, and without any irregu- 
larities; clouds immediately covered the sun, and 
from this time, excepting only a few occasional | 
glimpses, nothing more was seen till after the | 
greatest obscuration.” Mr. E. J. Hallam’s re- | 
marks were, that the sun was first eclipsed at | 
Oh. 2m. 52s.; it was afterwards occasionally seen 
through the clouds till Oh. 37m., when reed 

| 

| 


more than half of it was covered; it was not seen 
again till th. Im. During the eclipse there 
appeared a great deal of fog and mist about the 
ground, which gradually disappeared as it ad- | 


vanced. There appeared to be no effect on 
birds—they were singing just as ordinarily. 
When the sun was nearly totally eclipsed, 
the sky had the appearance of an approaching 
storm. When the eclipse commenced, the wind 
became very calm. Previously it had been blow- 
ing a heavy gale from the west and north- 
west. At lh. 50m. a few drops of rain fell, and 


occasionally fell afterwards till 2h. 15m. At Bed- | 
ford Mr. Riddle stated “that clouds began to | 


gather a little before 10 o'clock, and at the time 
of first contact the sun was quite invisible. Soon 
after this there was a momentary glimpse of the 
sun, showing the moon considerably advanced 
upon the disc; and at intervals a few similar 
glimpses occurred, which enabled him and the 
lads assisting him to take on the whole sixteen 
measures of the distance of the cusps.” At 
Great Harrowden the Astronomer Royal states 
that the sun was only visible for a few instants. 
“The only phenomena observable were those rela- 
ting to the darkness produced by the eclipse. The 
closing in of the clouds and the dull uniform 
leaden hue which they exhibited, the rapid increase 
of darkness near the time of greatest obscura- 
tion, and the apparent pulsations by which it was 
accompanied; the still more startling phenomenon 
of the instantaneous return of a great portion of 
the light on the breaking up of the annulus—were 
observed, and of themselves amply repaid those 
present for the trouble which had been taken 


A Calas, | 


man, who, having just quitted the solitude of his | 


wheel?” ‘ He has been broken on the wheel? Ah! 
He must be a great scoundrel.” Voltaire flings him- 
self on the bell. “The carriage of monsieur, is it in 
the courtyard?” ‘Yes, monsieur.” ‘ Let his horses 
be harnessed immediately, and let him go!" The poor 
German took himself off without understanding the 
cause of this sally. When he told it at Geneva, they 
explained to him the subject of Voltaire’s indigna- 
tion; and he declared that he had taken Calas for 
some brigand whom the Lord of Ferney had broken 
on the wheel in good earnest. 


It was not by explosions like these, however 
but by steady, judicious working, that Voltaire’ 
succeeded in the difficult enterprise of procuring 
the reversal of a sentence formally pronounced 
by a provincial parliament. When his letters 
began to take effect in Paris, it was found that 
nothing could be done without the presence of 
the widow Calas, in whose name all proceedings 
must be taken. Impoverished, broken-hearted, 
bashful, Madame Calas was unwilling to repair 
to the brilliant metropolis and play the part of 
petitioner and memorialist. It was Voltaire who 
had to overcome her scruples, to furnish her with 
the means for her journey, to pave the way 
for her reception by letters to his great friends, 
and to encourage and console her from a dis- 
tance. On the 9th of March 1765, exactly 
three years after the execution of Jean Calas, the 
judgment pronounced on him was reversed, and 
the Calas family collectively pronounced inno- 
cent. One of the younger Calas was with 
Voltaire when the good news reached Ferney— 
‘* Nous versions,” said the Patriarch in aletter toa 
friend, “des larmes d’attendrissement, le petit 
Calas et moi.” Perhaps it was on this rehabili- 
tation of the Calas family that his mind was 
dwelling in later years, when with apparent 
sincerity he penned the celebrated line: 

J’ai fait un peu de bien ; c’cst mon meilleur ouvrage. 


The widow Calas remained in Paris, and died in 
1792, surviving the two sons, who had settled 
and thriven at Geneva. Louis, the Roman 
Catholic convert (or pervert, to use the fashion- 
able expression) who had behaved with cowardice 
and want of filial feeling during the trial, came 
tono good. His last appearance is as a trader 
in the antecedents of his family, presenting a 
petition to the National Convention for a subsidy, 
and, as M. Coquerel, not without a certain 
excusable glee, relates, receiving the praises of 
Barrére as a “ pure patriot” of the Jacobins’ Club. 
The youngest daughter married a M. Duvoisin, 
| chaplain to the Dutch Embassy in Paris, and, 
| dying in 1820, left a large collection of family 
| papers to her husband’s successor, from whose 
| hands they passed into those of M. Charles Co- 
querel, uncle to the author of the present volume, 
and they have extensively contributed to its 
interesting contents. 


DRAMA, &c. 


The effect on the rooks, which before the 
eclipse had gone into the neighbouring fields to 
feed, was very remarkable. For several minutes 
before the time of greatest obscuration they re- 
turned to the rookery in groups, and after con- 
siderable clamour of cawing were seen to return 
into their nests; but on the light reappearing 
they came out in a body, and flew off clamorously 
into the field again. 

A new comet (comet V. 1858) was discovered 
on the 2nd of June at 10 p. m. in the con- 
stellation Leo by Dr. Donati, of which he ob- 
tained the following approximate position :— 
R. A. 9h. 24m. 35s., and declination +28° 55’. 
The comet was very faint. 

A small but rather remarkable star was dis- 
covered by Mr. Norman Pogson on May 3rd. It 
shone as a starof the 9°5th magnitude, and on the 
supposition of its being a planet was compared 
with a star, with the aid of a ring micrometer 
and a half-seconds sidereal chronometer. Clouds 
rendered the observation nearly worthless as a 
position, but sufficient to show that it was no 
planet. On May 19th, when examined with the 
Leyton equatorial, it had so sensibly diminished 
as at once to establish its variability, being then 
no brighter than a star of the eleventh magnitude. 
On June Ist no trace of it was discernible in the 
Smythian telescope when neighbouring twelfth 
magnitudes were well seen. The whole duration of 
visibility has, therefore, passed in less than amonth. 
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The discovery of gold will form a new era in 
the British dominions of North America. The 


territories presided over by the Hudson’s Bay | ™ 
" i Gallery. v 
| bring forward a full and comprehensive plan next 


Company have been hitherto but little known, 
and consequently the discovery of these new 
gold diggings is like opening up a new country, 


and increase of geographical knowledge will ne- | 


cessarily follow the development of the precious 
metal. ‘The Fraser River, the scene of these dis- 


coveries, empties itself into the Gulf of Georgia, | ep 
pictures at our expense In every capital of Europe. 


a branch of Puget’s Sound, a few’miles north of 
the 49th parallel of latitude. 
160 miles from its moath it is joined by the 


the diggings lie. Already the tide of emigration 
has set in that direction, and soon this hitherto 
waste land will be peopled with the adventurous 
and bold, whom no 
deter from their rush after gold. 
a 
RT AND ARTISTS 
TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


s of the Royal Associa- 
the Fine Arts in Scotland 


] general meeti 


‘ 
THE inhbual 
tion for the Promotion of 


was held on Saturday in Queen-street Hall, Edin- | 


burgh, Mr. Moncrief, the Dean of Faculty, presiding. 
The amount of subscriptions for the year was stated 
at 5444/7., which is larger than that of last year by 
10/., is in excess of that of the previous year by 4691, 
and of the year 1855 by 1173/2 The drawing of the 
prizes then followed. Seventy-two pictures were 
drawn, varying in value from 1201. downwards. 

The committee for couducting the fund for the erec- 
tion of a statue to the memory of the late General 
Havelock have issued a notice for 
designs accordi ig to certain 
exhibit ad, 


specifications, 


so that the subscribers 


drawings will be 


and the public may have an opportunity of forming | 
| so much controversy. 


an opinion upon their merits. 

lhe inauguration of the Brotherton statue, in Peel- 
park, will take place on the Sth of August. 
subscribers to the memorial 


the magistrates of the 
borou 


gh and county, and the corporations of Man- 
chester and Salford, have been invited to attend. and 


the Lord Bishop of the diocese has consented to deliver | 


the inaugural address. 

On Wednesday last’ Mr. T. Duncombe asked the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether arrangements 
might not be made for opening the National Gallery 
to the public on Saturday afternoons from one to six 
or seven o'clock, and the h 


give his 


n. gentleman promised to 
subject with a view to the 
of the object. 


ittention to the 
accomplishment 

The Bul lung News say st ‘+ While attention is being 
drawn to the new gold fields in English Oregon or 
New California, an ingenious inventor at home has 
contrived a new material as a substitute for gold in 
various articles, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, 


to enable those to have the brilliancy of gold whose 
means would never admit the luxury of the precious | 


metal itself. We understand that this metal is very 


cheap, and is proposed to be applied to table articles | 
s and private houses, which will have the | 


for hote 
brilliancy, magnificence, and cleanliness of gold itself. 
Such an application will undoubtedly extend the 
sphere of ornamentation, for gilding and golden mate- 
rials play a great part in decoration. 

On Wednesday the first 


building to the memory of 


the memorial 


stone of 

the late 
vill 
all parts of the Staffordshire Potteries. The day was 
observed in Stoke as a general holiday. A large 
number of distinguished including the 
Duchess of Sutherland, were present, In the eavity 
under the stone were then placed several specimens 
of the wares which have rendered Mr. Minton’s name 


persons, 


famous, specimens of the current coius of the realm, | 
After laying the | 
stone, Lord Granville addressed the assembly on the | 
career and character of Mr. Minton, and of the ser- | 
The 


copies of the local papers, &e. 


vice which he 
Bis! op of 


ceramic 


rendered to the art. 
LichGeld then invoked the Divine blessing 


on the undertaking, and a cold collation at the Town 


Hall brought the proceedings to a close. 

The prize of 201 (placed at the disposal of the 
Council of the Socis ty of Arts by the Rey. F. Trench 
and Mr. J. M‘Grezor) and the society’s silver medal, 
offered for a writing case suited for the use of sol- 
(liers, sailors, emigrants, &c., will be awarded accord- 
will be received weighing above five ounces when 

upty. 2. Size—The size in length and breadth must 

t exceed that necessary to hold note paper. 3. Ink 

-the case must not contain ink in a fluid state. 4. 

sbility—It must be made of a substance not liable 

il y wet, and which will protect the con- 

rom injury. 5. Cheapness—The retail price, 

ith guaranteed supply, must not exceed 1s. 6d. 

Competitors | 

cil reserve to themselves the right of withholding the 

prize should there be no article of sufficient merit 

brought under their notice. The articles sentin for com- 

petition must bedelivered at thesociety’s house, Adelphi, 
London, W.C., on or before the 1st ofJanuary 1859. 


At the distance of } 


difficulties of access will | 


artists to send in | 
The | ta 
| article in the Révue des Deux Mondes, eulogising Mr. | 


The | 


| order of 


Mr. Herbert | 
Minton, at Stoke-upon-Trent, was laid by Earl Gran- | 
’, 1n the presence of thousands of spectators from | 


are desired to take notice that the coun- | 


The Observer believes that there is no longer any 
doubt respecting the appropriation of the entire build- 
ing in Trafalgar-square to the purposes of a National 
The present Government have resolyed to 


year for the purpose of providing in this excellent 
site a building worthy of the nation, and of the pur- 
poses for which it will be designed. Every one re- 
joices that the rival claims of Kensington are removed, 
and few will be disposed to grieve that Herr Mundler 
shall no longer have the power of raising the price of 


We are glad to learn that Mr. Disraeli will take this 
affair out of the hands of Lord John Manners; and 


. ° Pte oes ° | we she ok forws ith some expectation to the 
Thompson River, and it is at this junction where | W¢ shall look forward with E 


plan proposed by the Premier and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Royal Academy is, after all, a 





private and self-elected body, who have had too much | 


indulgence already, and have done as little for high 
art as any other society. They must therefore prepare 
to shift their quarters. They have 


a Jarge sum in | 


hand and a most profitable annual exhibition. When | 


a suitable building shall be provided, the other 


public galleries can be removed to it, and make the 
| nucleus of a really valuabie collection. 


We shall be | 


no longer at a loss to lodge the Vernon, the Sheep- | 
shanks and the Turner bequests, and we can also add | 
the Dulwich collection, and the best pictures from | 
| Toura, from which the stones used in building th 


Hampton Court, where, or at Kensington, the pro- 
posed portrait gallery can be co lected. 

Letters from Vienna state that during the last few 
days a great diamond, the property of somestrangers 
at Laibach, in Carniola, has been much talked of. 
The travellers asked 3,000,000 florins (300,0002.) for 
their jewel; but the police have had them arrested 
and brought here. The nationality of the possessor 


| Pyramids were extracted. M. 


of the stone is not known, but his two travelling com- | 


panions are from France. 
The Vicomte Delaborde, the curator of Objets d’ Art 
in the French Imperial Museum, has published an 


Morris Moore’s Rapbae), about which there has been | 


Ihe -Vicomte Delaborde pays 
high compliments to the judgment displayed by the 
purchaser of the picture, but is 
his good words to Mr. Ruskin and the 
Raphaelites, Millais, Hunt, Young, and Co. 
has no faith in them, and declares that they have 
no claim whatsoever upon public admiration. 


pre- 


overlooked hitherto by antiquaries. The only similar 
examples we remember are those in Mr. Roach 
Smith’s “Collectanea Antiqua,” vol. 3, found in 
Westmoreland, and at Felixstowe in Essex. 

The Kent Archeological Society will hold its first 
congress at Canterbury, on the 30th July. By the 
advertisement we see the Marquis Camden takes the 
chair, at 11 a.m., at the Guildhall, when some Saxon 
and Roman antiquities recently found in the county 
will be exhibited, and papers read on various archxo- 
logical subjects. Afterwards the local antiquities 
will be visited. In such a place as Canterbury, and 
on such an occasion, the time seems extremely 
limited, especially as the programme announces a 
dinner at half-past four o'clock. 

The Société Francaise d’ Archéologie held its meeting 
at Louviers, on the 14th of this month, under the 
presidency of the prefect of the department. The 
Archeological Congress of France will commence at 
Cambrai, on the 22nd. 

Some curious Egyptian antiquities have been 
recently visited by the French Admiral Clavaud, and 
described in the French newspapers. The Admiral, 
with his party, had visited Alexandria, and was 
invited by the Viceroy to Cairo, from whence they 
went to the Serapeum, which was discovered by M. 
Mariette about four years ago. The party, on 
ascending the Nile, examined the ancient quarries of 


Mariette, who was 
with the Admiral, informed him that in making exca- 
vations near that spot the skeletons of 600 workmen 
were found, with their tools lying beside them. It is 
supposed that these men perished, perhaps 4000 vears 
ago, by a sudden fall of earth aud rubbish. All their 
tools are made of tempered copper. On reaching a 
certain distance up the river, the party landed and 
proceeded on horseback. At Mitrahine, a village 
built in the middle of the ancient Memphis, the 
Admiral was shown the colossal statue of the Great 
Rhamses, which is in excellent preservation. It was 
given by the Viceroy tothe English, but has never been 
removed, from the want of proper means for so doing. 


| The party at length reached the Serapeum and en- 


less chary of | 


tered, by the light of numerous torches, the immense 


| grottoes, where they beheld the large table standing 


He | 


The collection of enamels—the great art glory of | 


Limoges—is the gem of the Exhibition ; 
inferior only to the collection in the Hotel de Cluny, 
it is by no means equal to what it mizht have been, in 
consequence of theindisposition of the owners of several 
chef-d'euvres to trust their treasures out of their keep- 
ing. Still, the present exhibition is of the highest 
merit, and most interesting, thanks to the 
good taste and accurate knowledge of the Abbé 
Texier and of M. Ardant, archivist of the department, 


and, though | 


who have arranged the objects so as to present a | 


complete history of the art of enamelling in Limoges, 
so far at least as regards enamels, painted, in- 
crusted, and cloisonneés. 





ARCHAOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 


Art the close of last week the workmen employed in 
digging for the foundation of a house, 37, Fenchurch- 


in the sarcophagus of the Ox Apis. Twelve persons 
stood round the table, and drank a toast to the Viceroy 
and to France. Twenty-four sarcophagi in granite, 
all about the same size, and most beautifully polished, 
are ranged along in these immense caverns. They 
are all formed out of a single block. Some of them 
weigh at least 70) tons, and even more. Some tourists 
have broken off pieces from them to carry away as 
souvenirs of their visit. After examining the Sera- 
peum, the party returned to the nearest village, 
where three mummies were opened, all of which were 
in a state of decomposition. Some antique vases 
were also opened containing eggs of the Ibis, which 
were divided among the party as curiosities, being 
perhaps 4000 years old. 

We hear that it is likely that a trial at law will 
settle the question of the genuine character of the 


| leaden antiquities recently found near the Thames at 


| forgeries by one 


street (exactly opposite Cullum-street), came upon a 
fragment of a Roman tessellated pavement nearly at | 
the edge of the street, but at a depth of about four- | 


teen feet from the surface—a less depth than that at 
which Roman remains are generally found. It was 


on the top of what was then a sloping bank towards | 


the Thames that the Romans chose to build their 


houses, and the most important appear to have been | 


in this immediate locality. 
pavement was found in digging for the foundation of 
the East India House, which is nearly opposite; and 


A very fine and perfect | 


fragments of a Roman house were also found opposite | 


Billingsgate in preparing the ground for building the 
Coal Exchange. The pavement just discovered is 


but a small fragment of what must have been a good | 


work. Itis the corner of a square flooring, taking in 
that corner. Itis but a few feet in diameter, but it 
is of curiosity and value, because the tessere of which 
it is composed are partially formed of coloured glass, 
specimens of which are very rarein England. The 
proprietor at once placed it at the disposal of the 
officers of the British Museum, 


Shadwell. It has been broadly stated that they ar 
party, and as completely denied by 
the other. ‘The dealer whose property has been con- 
demned is the plaintiff. The character of the evi- 
dence, and the issue of the trial, cannot fail to be of 
interest to antiquaries generally, 





MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 


National Airs, and other Songs, now first collected 


By THomas Moore. Lon’on: Longmans. 
Tom Moore’s songs will outlive his poems and his 
prose works. The latter are already passing into 
oblivion; even * Lalla Rookh” is not so popular as 
it was; but his songs are still heard with ever new 
delight, and are received by the young with as much 
enthusiasm as by the old. The reason is that his 


} songs are real bursts of feeling, his poems only 
an angle of a guilloche pattern, and having a bird in | 


who, with great | 


promptitude, sent down proper persons to take it up | 


Monday evening last it was safely deposited among 

the other fragments of Roman London in our British 

Museum. It will be some weeks, however, before the 

public will be enabled to see it, as it requires careful 
fixing in a new bed of mortar. 

There has recently been discovered, at Richborough, 

on the coast of Kent, between Ramsgate and Sandwich, 

| two leaden seals of the Emperor Constantine. They 

much resemble the medizval bullas, and bear evidence 


| strings passed through the lead; or rather, the lead 
| has been closed over the strings. They bear the 
| figure of Constantine in high relief, inscribed 

IMP, CONSTANTINVS P. AVG. 
Such seals are extremely uncommon, or haye been 


g | carefully, a process requiring singular care; and on | 
ing to the following conditions:—1. Weight—None | 


of having been attached to some objects by means of | 


| 


the ingenious inventions ofa fertile fancy. It was 
in the shape of song that he expressed the emotions 
which flitted across his brain in rapid succession, but 
never leaving any deep trace of their presence. Such 
emotions are precisely adapted for song, which ought 
to be the mere voice of an emotion and not the 
elaborate exposition of a sentiment, or the utterance 
of a dogma. Critically examine all the popular 
songs of any country and this will be found to be their 
invariable characteristic—the poet gracefully manag- 
ing to invest in choice language and appropriate 
imagery the feelings kindled within him by the inci- 
dent he celebrates, and by sympathy wakening a kin 
dred emotion in the mind of the listener. 

But Moore’s songs have had the further advantagé 
of union with beautiful and appropriate music. 
For this alone they would have enjoyed a long life. 
but the double attraction secures to them immortality. 

Such compositions cannot be too widely circulated. 
Their popularity is unbounded, and only their cost 
could prevent their being found in the musical library 
of every household. That obstacle is now removed. 
A cheap edition has been issued handsomely printed, 
comprising both music and words, and it is enough to 
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state the fact to secure for it a purchaser in every 
lover of music not already possessing these Natioaal 


Melodies. 


OPERAS AND CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 
Tue Royal Italian Opera gave ‘‘Norma,” for the 
first time this season, on Friday, to an over-crowded 
house. It is an opera that always attracts, from the 
tragic nature of its story, the striking melodies 
with which it is clothed, its beautifal harmonies, 
matchless instrumentation, marriage of “ voice and 
verse,” andthe unripe age at which its composer 
closed his career. As the name of Grisi has been so 
long identified with the Druidical priestess—a re- 
fulgent star in the realms of song—any new allusions 





are not required. There was the same terrible fierce- | 
ness and overwhelming energy, although through it 
might be seen a waning of phy sical power. It was 
impossible to remain unmoved while before you stood 
the outraged prophetess and the insulted woman, 
pouring out torrents of grief from a heart rocked to 
and fro on the billows of despair. With here and 


there a trifling uncertainty with reference to intona- 
tion, Grisi maintained the position she has held 
without a rival for twenty years. The “Ah non 
tremare ” was honoured with an encore, and,to show | 
how undiminished is the popularity of this gifted | 
artist with the Aabitués of Covent Garden, she was | 
necessitated to appear at the termination of each act 
to bow acknowledgments. Other portions of “Norma” | 
found efficient representatives ; the Adalgisa of Mlle. | 
Marai won golden opinions. Of Tamberlik as Pollio, | 
and Tagliafico in the character of Oroveso, there is no 
necessity to spe ak. 

That which i is deno yminated the ‘regular’ season | 
at Her Majesty's Theatre closed on Saturday, and the 
irregular campaign commenced on Tuesday. The 
only difference specified by the dissonant adjectives | 
appears to consist in the entrance fee. Les | 
Huguenots,” with the same powerful cast as before, | 


and general mise en scene, drew a house crowded from 
floor to ceiling. The bright vocal phalanx so acquitted | 
themselves, that the enthusiasm of the audience rose | 
at times a few de; grees beyond * concert pitch.” 
Mile. Titiens and Signor Giuglini as Valentine and 
Raoul, came in as usual fora large share of appro- 
bation. The great soprano as Donna Anna on Thurs- | 
day gained another laurel, by the impressive ability | 
with which an embodiment of the ‘ Diva” was 
characterised, coupled with the finished vocalisation | 
of Mozart’s glorious music; while Piccolomini’s } 
Zerlina reflected such lustre on herself and rival } 
donna, that 





Each gave to each a double ch 

Like pearls upon an Ethiop’s arm. 
Giuglini, as the leading tenor in this, as well asin all 
the operas hitherto announced, acquitted himself to 
perfection—a comprehensive word, truly; but modified | 
statements sometimes bear the features of extrava- 
gant eulogy, the term perfection is all meaning. 
Both operas to which we have here referred met with 
such unqualified approval, that the extra season at 
reduced prices may be said to have commenced very 
auspiciously. 

The reduced price performances have been pre 
eminently successful, and on each night money has 
been refused at the doors; but the “engagement of 
Mile. Titiens at Vienna, and ‘Piccolomini and Giuglini 
at Dublin, will scarcely allow the performances to be 
extended beyond another week. 

Drury Lane has closed its portals for awhile, and 
the Italian operatic corps have crossed the Rubicon to 
astonish the visitors of tlower-beds, well-mown lawns, 
grottoes, and shady walks in the Royal Surrey Gar- 
dens. To make ‘a sensation,” no plan could have 
been much better devised. No hall in England is 
better adapted for sight and sound than the building 
erected expressly for the purpose, Of late it has 
resembled a golden cage without a bird, i. e¢., an 
attractive one. The programme of the week has been 
prolific in names of mark and quality to perform the 
music of the greatest masters. Previous to the above 
removal Mr. E. T. Smith took his benefit, on Satur- 
day, and delivered himself of a speech, the burthen of | 
which was, that his speculation in Italian opera at 
cheap prices had not only been profitable to the | 
public, but to himself, and that he meant to continue 
it on an improved seal ext season. Mr. Smith 
intimated his intention also of presenting English 
opera before, and in combination with, the panto- 
mime. The Opera selected for the benefit was Don 
Giovanni, to which full justice was not done. Mr. 
Smith’s speech rendered the faults oblivious, and a 
popular after-piece, The Waterman, in which Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs and Mr. Charles Braham sustained 
the principal p arts, kept the audience in the best o | 
humour until the “ witching hour” gave ations 
of its near approach, 

The temporary int lisposition of Madame Persiani, 
on Thursday, gave the Surrey audience an opportu- | 
nity of hearing Mlle. Vaneri: this gifted young lady 





indi 


made a sensible mee on many an untutored | the immediate precincts of the performers, that a 
mind. There is a bright future for Mile. Vaneri. | large portion of the audience amused themselves with 
Searcely had the ‘sounds evoked by the giant | opinions, sotfo voce, on the structure, form, position, 


army of executants at the Handel Festival assorted 
and settled themselves dow n, before another Herculean 
band appeared on the same broad platform of action, 
under the title of a “Grand Festival Concert.” 





tive to the 
rehearsals, 
derived from one m« 


with correctness of readin 
‘a it was not half so effective as it would 


fire, and exquisite vocalisation of 
whole audience in motion. A 
repetition and a willing compliance resulted. The 
voice of 
| of the great 
in situations 
some 
a tempest of applause, and w 
expected from 
appearance at the Palace on this occasion ; 
essay 
flights, on 
astonish. 
work around and about 
| gracefully to entwine themselve 3, Was SO smothered | 
in colour and cloud, 
of form. 
from 
oratorio from which this 
wavering fame o 
was rightly 
Palace, 
Miss Pyne’s warble but feebly represented the bird that | 
‘* singing soars to meet the morn;” 
admirers nevertheles 


highly-disciplined boc 
fell far short of expectation- 


and age of the gods, goddesses, &c., 
the ** concert-room,” 
seeming 
hailed with manifest tokens of delight, 


venture, for, 
one 


There is nothing wonderful in the 
whether viewed commercially or otherwise, 
success is sure to suggest trial of another. 
examination of the strength and 

the programme of Friday the 16th, 
vocal or instrumental purposes, with Mr. 
as commander-in-chief, it can hardly 
surprise to find that the second-best gathering 
of the season resulted from the experiment. The 
attractions of the bill of fare (not the gastronomic) 
doubtlessly brought thousands together, despite the 
frowning prohibitions of St. Swithin, who 
not have been tempted to the Palace by any other 
known magnet. With a slight variation from the 
published list, there were three-and-twenty items, 
performed in the order following: 
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Masaniell ndadesiediintaesenaiieidaiaatae a 
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awaken 


Overture ..... 
































March and Chorus...... Crov . Beethoven. 
Motett .. ° Sanctus re gece .. Bortnina WAY | 
Scena ’ Ocean, thou Mi nster ...... Weber 
Mi 
Triple Concerto for Three Pia > Bael 
Miss Arabella Goddard, Li indsay sl yper, and 
Mr. Benedic 
Air and Chorus ......... Come if vou Dare ............ Pur 
Mr. Sims Reeves 
te. es Cradle Song ... hi li 
iss Louisa P s \ Dolby 
dicta S The We 
Salad ...cc.0c. My Pretty Hl. Bishop. 
Le Carnival de Venise, wit! arra 1 
for the Voice . Be 
Hebrew Morning Hymn...... Let us Adore «. Mel 
| re viark paws ples Be 
Cantata....... - Mende hn 
vi 3 
Messrs. S il Wwe Deck 
First movement of Hand el’s 8 wert t gran 
Or 
Concertante for four V estral 
acco npanimen Va 
Messrs. Molique, Blag Deichman, and Ries 
Song ... A The Green r'rees 
Miss Do 
Variations ... Il dolce canto . eas coheed 
Miss Louisa Pyne 
Fantasia Home, Sweet Home (pf.) iad The 
Miss Arabella Goddard. 
Cavatina...... Deh vieni non tardar .........s000. Mozart 
Madame Weiss 
Air, with Chorus......... i VU ¢ 
Chor 
Par 
ra 
sts. 800, 
The opening and, ‘strietly speakin eube orchestral 
piece could not have been perfourme 7 with less faults. | 


In the march and chorus from * 1 he Ruins of Athens” 

there was a lack of distinctness and precision sugges 

attentive listener of the value of 

and the advantage ht have been 

re, at least, previous to Friday. 

Miss Stabbach sang the grand scena from “ Oberon ” 
¢ and well-chastened energy 








3 that mig 
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by the same declaimer in a narrower and better de- 
fined singing-hall. Bach’s magnificent concerto was 
neither suitable to the place le auditory ; and, 
although its interpretation was intrusted to musicians 
of the highest grade of mind and finger, the great 
German maestro’s world-famed work was listened to 
| with effort—applauded at the finale, ’tis true, but by 


nine-tenths of the wearied listeners simply because it 
was v 


with the air and chorus from 
(act 1, se. 1). The daring, 


over. Not so 
‘Arthur and Emmeliue ” 


Reeves 


than that 
heard 


to travel better 
note could be 


artists were 
; 


Weiss seemed 
tenor: every 
where other 
entirely, 
as twice sung. Much was 
who made a first 
but her | 
resembled a catena di trilla, with ditticult vocal | 
a worn-out theme, got up expressly to 
Thus far it was successful. The frame 

which the variations were 


Madame 


Gassie r, 


that we rarely caught a glimpse | 
By way of happy contrast came the hymn 
The production in 1816 of the beautiful 
gem is taken, stamped the 
f Mebul at once and for ever. It 
by the vast assembly at the 
unbounded approbation. | 


“ Joseph.” 
appreciated 
and encored with 
it met with many 


untata, ori 
ly of 


.. e s 2 } 
Mendelssohn’s ec composed fora | 


log 
o1ogne, 


ginally 
male choralists at ¢ 


-the cause for which may 


be found in an idea current ameng many wes tants, 
hat difficulti ‘e vanauished wh alf sl 

that dithculties are vanquished when only f slain. 
So little of Maurer’s concertante was “ae beyond 


that hemmed in 
which, like themselves, 
The conclusion was 


but 
to listen, heard not. 
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quality of 
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critical | 


have been | 


set the | 


gene ral request for | = = ° 
; | than of a public one, we deem it unnec 


ilmost, | 
inaudible. Bishop’s ballad produced | 


| formed by first-rate artists, at a price within the 
| . 7 7 . . 

reach of the working classes. Mr. Smith announced 
that on the 13th of September, the theatre would 






































































































Balfe’s song received ample justice from Miss Dolby, 
and the danci ing semiquavers with which Miss Pyne 
elaborated “II dolce canto” surprised many of ‘the 
| young folk, who had never before heard imitations of 
| the flute. ‘It is well known that the st udy of Thal- 
| berg’s compositions did much for the fix iccess of 
| Miss Arabella Goddard: the triple concerto, with all 
| its mightiness, was not a triumph; the fantasia, 
based on a domestic melody, was. Why? It was 
| 
|: 
| 


is 











heard distinctly, and declared the artist; whereas, 
in the other case, but occasional glimpses of the com- 
poser’s meaning were discernible. One point more is 
| well worthy of notice—the prayerful chorus from 
| 4 ‘Mosé in Egitto,” a really imposing specimen of 
massive choralism. Though late in the day, the 
audience were unanimous in request of a repetition, 
which was complied with; but, as the ugh some 
enemy had stepped in, and sown tares among the 


wheat. the “Blue Bells,” another chorus, came 
| immediately after, thereby destroying the effect of 
| both. 


As a close to the first and second part also, Mr. 


3est was deputed to display Handel and himself on 











| the grand organ. We scarcely think that so great 
| and accomplished an organist was fairly placed, for 
| in neither instance was it possible to hear with ad- 


restlessness of every- 


| vantage, in consequence of the 
| body to stretch thew and sinew after a two hours’ 
| cramping. Would but some genius plan, or a dreamer 


| suggest, how the music might be heard with ease and 
| advantage, he would confer a lasting benetit on hu- 
manity, and fill up the pe rh void in that wondrous 
temple, compared to which Diana’s marvel was but a 
| cell 

| <A performance of 


chamber music, under the diree 
tion of Herr Rakemann, was given at Willis’s Rooms, 
on Friday, the 16th. The programme was filled in 
with music purely of the classic school. Mozart's 
} quartett in G minor stood at the top; this was exe 
cuted with finish and precision by Herr Joachim 
| (violin), Mr. Webb (viola), Mons. G. Paque (violon- 
cello), and Mr. Charles Halle (pianoforte). Beet 
| hoven’s sonata (op. 27) was afterwards performed by 
the be neé ficiaire. A prelude and fugue for violin, by 
Bach; a capriccio in E, by Mendelssohn ; a fantasia 
| in F minor, by Mozart; and a sonata of Beethoven’s 
in A, for violin and pianoforte, served to bring out 
| the individual and collective qualifications of the 
artists above mentioned. Concerts of this class ap 
peal especially to the musically-educated; and tried 
| by such a jury, the meetin g—which was well 
| tended—returned a very satisfactory vert dict. 

At the Beethoven Rooms, Madame Foseani gave a 
concert under very distinguished patronage. Both 
music and artistes almost exclusively foreign, 
the only exception being a concertina solo by Mr. 
Richard Blagrove, and the conductorship, which was 
intrusted to Mr. Benedict. Madame Foscani selected the 
| grand air from /2 Flauto Magico, * Gli angui d'inferno.” 

It was a bold essay; the aicher notes—one especially, 
| F—is within the reach of few without painful effort. 
Ms adame Foscani displayed great energy, and distin- 
guished herself especia lly in an air from Donizetti's 
**Buondelmonte,” and in a duet with Luchesi, 
“Mira la hinnee luna.” Several instrumental solos 
relieved the vocalisms, and thus an agreable matinee 
musicale was offered to the patrons of the concert~ 
giver, who is known in musical circles as the widow 
of the Belgian composer M. Godefroid. 

The third concert of the Royal Academy 
took place in Tenterden-street, when several 
sitions, vocal and instrumental, were performed. As 
the meeting assumed more the ch ‘ter of a private 
sssary to 
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were 














pupils 
cou} 0 


ira 


do more than refer to it. 

Miss Alexander's soirée musicale, at the Beethoven 
Rooms, on Wednesday the i was distinguished 
by a good array of vocal and instrumental soloists. 
The pieces selected were principally of the classic 
caste. Mr. Binfield Williams and Miss Alexander 
were the chief pianists. 

Financially speaking, the "grand festival concert 
given at the Crystal Palace on Friday was highly 
satisfactory. A repetition on a similar scale is pro 
jected for the opt inst. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
On Saturday n night Mr. E. T. Smith took his 
benefit at Drury Lane Theatre, and the theatre was 


crowded in every part. After the performance of Don 
Giovanni, Mr. Smith addressed the audience, thanking 
them, as representatives of the public, for the patron- 
age with which they had favoured bim, and explained 
that his object had been to give good operas, per- 


that of 


} t 
aiso to per- 


an English Operatic Company, 
and Mr. Harrison, who are 
form after Christmas; “so that,” said Mr. Smith, 
“vou will have a double treat, a pant 
new English opera.” 
The meeting at the Princess’s Theatre on We 

day, in furtherance of the proposed Dramatic College, 
was attended by a numerous body of authors, actors, 
and patrons of the drama. Mr. Charles Kean occu 

pied the chair. The report of the provisional com- 
mittee was read by Mr. Cullenford, in which it was 
announced that the immediate object is to procure 
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sufficient funds to erect twenty dwellings—ten for 
actors, and ten for actresses. The next purpose will 
be to provide annuities for the occupants. Ata sub- 
sequent period it may be hoped to add an educational 
design for the children of members of the dramatic 
profeasion; but at present the committee desire to 
give their whole attention to the single purpose of 
providing dwellings, not doubting that everything 
else which may be required will be provided for. 
The details of this scheme were then fully set out 
in the report. The chairman then addressed the 
meeting in a most impressive and eloquent speech, 
setting forth the necessity for such an institution, and 
the claims which the theatrical profession has upon 
the public for assistance. Mr. Charles Kean con- 
cluded with the following very hopeful information :— 
‘“* Before T resume my seat allow me to say that, 
having heard already the benevolent intentions of the 
donor, and the manner in which the Covent-garden 
and Drury-lane funds are determined to assist this 
institution, 1 have received a letter from Mr. Buck- 
stone, manager of the General Theatrical Fund, stat- 
ing that their fund is anxious to assist its elder sisters. 
(Cheers.) On this plan, therefore, we have three 
houses to begin with; and allow me to say that I 
shall hold myself responsible for a fourth. (Loud 
and long protracted cheering.)” The first re- 
solution, which was for adopting the report 
of the provisional committee, and acknowledging 
the munificent gift of five acres of Jand bestowed 
by Mr. Henry Dodd for the purposes of the college, 
was proposed by Mr. Dickens in humourous style, 
and seconded by Mr. Creswick. Mr. T. P. Cooke 
proposed, and Mr. Harley seconded, that C. Kean, 
Ksq., B. Webster, Esq., C. Dickens, Esq., and W. M. 
Thackeray, Esq., should be elected trustees of the col- 
lege. Mr. Benjamin Webster, in moving the opening 
ot a subscription list, read a letter from Colonel 
Phipps, in which the patronage of the Queen was 
promised conditionally upon the scheme acquiring 
‘‘a substantial character;” and Mr. Webster also 
promised that, ‘from the vast masses of stone which 
he possessed in Wales, he would give enough to face 
the whole of the twenty-four tenements, and toerectthe 
whole of the college school, when the time arrived for 
building it.” At the conclusion of the proceedings, the 


quiries set on foot by the committee of dramatic au- 





secretary read the list of donations and annual sub- 


scriptions, which amounted to 751/. 13s. of the former | 


and 951. 16s. of the latter. The list included the 
names of Henry Dodd, Esq., 105/.; H. Villebois, Esq. 
261. 5s.; R. Bell, Esq., 10/. 10s.; D. Roberts, Esq., 
R.A., 102 10s; F. Gye, Esq., 10/. 10s.; Messrs. Rob- 
son and Emden, 10/. 10s.; Sir W. De Bathe, Bart., 


10/. 10s.; Colonel De Bathe, 10/. 10s. ; T. P. Cooke, | 


Esq.. 102. 10s. ; W. Creswick, Esq., 102. 10s.; Barney 
Williams, Esq., 10/. 10s. ; Benjamin Webster, Esq., 
102. 10s.; John Brady, Esq., M.P., 10/. 10s.; Sir 





| 


George Armytage, 10/ 10s.; Barry Sullivan, Esq., | 


10/. 10s.; J. B. Buckstone, Esq., 102 10s.; A. Arce- 
deckne, Esq., 107. 10s.; J. R. Anderson, Esq., 102. 10s. ; 
W. R. Sams, Esq., 10/. 10s. ; Clarkson Stantield, Esq., 
R.A., 101 10s. ; R. Shepherd, Esq., 102 10s.; 
Mrs. C. Kean, 10/. 10s.; Alfred Wigan, Esq., 52. 5s. ; 
H. Rumsey Forster, Esq., 5/. 5s.; Right Hon. Lord 
Tenterden, 5/. 5s.; John Mitchell, Esq., 5/. 5s.; Mr. 
Serjeant Parry, 5/. 5s.; Madame Celeste, 5/. 5s.; 
Miss Poole, 5/. 5s.; Miss Elsworthy, 5. 5s.; Sir. C. 
Taylor, Bart., 5. 5s. (ann.); Charles Kean, Esq., 
5/. ds. (ann.); Miss Carlotta Leclerq, 5i. 5s. (ann.) 

That popular young actress Miss Windbam has 
announced her first benefit at the Olympic Theatre 
for next Monday. The bill consists of Leading 
Strings, Ticklish Times, and Boots at the Swan. 

A series of Grand Fétes is announced to take 
place at the Royal Colosseum on the 28th inst., and 
the two following days, Among the new attractions 
offered is anew musical entertainment by Mr. George 
Buckland, entitied ‘ Britannia’s Picture Gallery, 
and ye Manners and Customs of ye Englysshe,” 
with pictorial illustrations in highly-finished dissolv- 
ing views, and humourous and descriptive ballads, 
buffo songs, &c. Also a novel Musico-dramatic 
Sketch by Mr. George Buckland, Miss Clari Fraser, 
and “the Original Members of the Anti-o'erdoing- 
Termagant Society;” and Mr. Buckland will further- 
more 
Momentous Modern Melodrama.” 

Miss Charlotte Cushman has returned to England. 
Her last engagement in America was at Niblo’s 
Theatre, New York, and lasted for fourteen nights, 
during which she played Meg Merrilies, Lady 
Macbeth, Queen Catharine, Romeo, Mrs. Haller, 
Julia, Lady Gay Spanker, and Lady Teazle. 
The New York Herald says that four crowded 
houses were attracted by “Guy Mannering,” 
and three by “Macbeth.” The receipts on 
several occasions rose above 1000 dols. After the 
last performance of “ Macbeth” Miss Cushman was 
led forward by Mr. Davenport, and addressed the 
audience. Her speech was brief and pointed. She 
intended, she suid, to depart next day for England. 
After two years’ absence she would return to her 
native land, but not to appear upon the stage, unless 
fortune should prove adverse. Acknowledging with 
gratitude the kindness that had been shown to her 
during this engagement, she hoped that she would 
not be forgotten. As she retired she was greeted 
with renewed and long-continued applause. 

The Revue et Gazette des Thédtres says that in- 





thors, and encouraged by the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, have led to the “discovery” of the son of 
Mozart, who is living in a poor way at Milan. A 
remittance has been made to him of the sum appor- 
tioned as the author's share of the profits of some re- 
cent performance of the ‘‘ Nozze di Figaro.” ; 

A musical commission has been appointed for set- 
tling the pitch of the diapason, which, as all our 
musical readers know, is diparent in every country in 
Europe. To establish a uniform pitch throughout the 
world is the object of the commissioners. Berlioz, 
Auber, and the great Rossini are amongst them. 

The great library left by the late collector, Herr 
Fischof, at Vienna, is offered for sale. It contains 
more than 100,000 musical works and works on music; 
besides very rare manuscripts, and numerous auto- 
graphs of Bach, Haydn, Salieri, Schuber, Chopin, and 
other musicians of note. 

A Paris correspondent states that the Grand Opera 
is now in the full enjoyment of a choregraphic | 
triumph it has just obtained by a ballet, of which 
M. Théophile Gautier claims the paternity. That 
gentleman, at all events, has supplied the subject of 
the piece, which a musician and a dancer have duly 
embellished by their respective arts, ‘Sacountala” 
is the name of this ballet, and of one of its dramatis 
persone. The rest of the characters are provided 
with equally exotic appellations. The gamins who | 
try to read the playbill of the opera are awe-struck 
at its appearance, covered with the most repulsive 
and extraordinary-looking words. They give up all 
attempt at reading it, and sneak away quite abashed 
and discomfited. ‘Sacountala” is an Indian ballet, 


most probably, however, it has been opened because 
most of the other theatres are shut. Mr. Ira Aldridge, 
the black tragedian, is announced to make bis ap- 
pearance to-night, with a list of royal patrons that 
will have but little effect on the sturdy gallery who 
will pronounce upon him. Mr. Aldridge has, how- 
ever, other qualities for playing the black heroes than 
the appropriate colour of his skin. No doubt some 
persons mix up the contest of the two complexions, 
and praise and condemn accordingly —a proceeding no 
more creditable to themselves than it is just to the 
intelligent actor. 

The other theatrical event is the benefit of Mr. Swan- 
borough, at the Strand, when Good for Nothing was 
very cleverly played, Miss Marie Wilton personating 
the rough and half-civilised girl, whose phases of 
awakening goodness and propriety she gave very 
cleverly, and fully bore out the promise she excited 
by her performances at the Haymarket. Two dwarfed 
girls appeared as the Boone children ; but one, though 
small, is decidedly a full-grown woman, and the 
other is far from a child. Their singing and dancing, 
if not better, was more endurable, than their persona- 
tion of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle. 

The event connected with the stage, but not strictly 
theatrical, is the meeting of actors to found a college 
for decayed players; but, as this is alluded to else 
where, we need not descant upon it here. It is a 
laudable scheme, and seems Jikely to be carried 
out liberally and sensibly; though 25/. a year, and 
lodging and firing, seems but little for persons who 
are almost always existing (if only in imagination) 
on extracrdinary stage luxuries. However, it 
is better than nothing, and infinitely better than 





and this it is which explains the singularity of its 
names. ‘They seem like reminiscences at once of 
“ Hiawatha” and the “ King of the Cannibal 
Islands.” M. Gautier, it may be presumed, has 
studied with equal attention both those famous poetic 
works. I notice a curious circumstance in connec- 
tion with this work. 
is the dramatic critic of the Moniteur. Accordingly, 
in that capacity, he gives, to-day a criticism in the 
official journal of his own production. The musical 


critic of the Joniteur, whose duty it is to notice all | 


the performances at the Grand Opera, is taking the 
waters of Vichy. There is nobody left, therefore, to 
write upon M. Gautier’s ballet but M. Gautier 
himself! 





THE THEATRES. 


THREE events, two of which only can be accounted 
theatrical, form the meagre banquet we have, as re- 
gards the stage, to set before our readers—the open- 
ing of the Lyceum Theatre and a benefit at the 
Strand. The Lyceum claims the precedence in point 
of time at all events. A company, consisting of a 
few known, but also a great many unknown names, 
commenced a career, we dare not say season, on 
Saturday evening last, with a piece entitled La Dame 
des Camellias. How many went to the theatre with 
the hope of seeing the much-abused drama by the 
younger Dumas we cannot imagine, but we should 
imagine pretty well all who went there. They were, 
however, if not virtuously, at all events properly, 
disappointed, and had a dull American or Australian 
piece presented, wherein frivolity is made to take 
the place of crime—the heroine being a daughter of 
an improper lady, and the lover a mere jealous 
madman. The lady is a consumptive flirt, and 
nothing more. Mrs. Charles Young enacted the lady 
consumptive but captivating, with great delicacy, and 
gave the painful death scene with considerable truth 
and effect. With this lady’s performance our com- 


and Mr. Fitzjames as his rival, strutted, and mouthed, 
and attitudinised in a galvanic manner, that drew 
down more laughter than tears from their audience. 





“vocally and instrumentally illustrate a | 


Themelancholy drama was followed by askowy bur- 
lesque entitled The Lancashire Witches, who, very pro- 
perly, were represented by a bevy of pretty young girls. 
These lasses had a quaint dance, something elongated, 
but the best thing in the burlesque, unless the singing 
| of Mrs. H. Paul be preferred. The richness and volume 
| of this lady's voice are very charming, and it is 
} 


deeply to be regretted that so fine an organ has not 
had better cultivation. She sang “Come into the 
garden, Maud” so as to command a vehement 
encore. It would be waste of time, if it were possible, 
to unravel the story or plot of this burlesque. It must 
suffice to say there was a wheezing old royal father, 
enacted characteristically by Mr. Tilbury; a minister 
who sustains his wrath; a prince’s daughter who 


runs away from him; a young prince who induces | 


her to do so; and a grim ogre, the best make-up in 
| the piece. What all these people do, and what they say, 
it is not easy to describe; but let all the usual com- 
monplace business be imagined, and there will be 
some idea of this confused drama obtained. The 


| Mademoiselles Marie and Collinson joyous and 
graceful. Mr. J. Clarke played a kind of stage fool 
at large with comic emphasis. What this theatric 
speculation portends we know not. Perhaps the enor- 
mous rent of the theatre is lowered; perhaps Mr. 
George Webster may be mistaken for Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, though it would be a great error to do s0; 





The author, as is well known, | 


mendation must end; for Mr. Belton as the lover, | 


dresses were showy and suitable, and the dancing of | 


the wretched dole that is cast to decayed authors. 
Mr. Kean made a liberal offer to build a cottage; 
and Mr. Webster, like other patrons, offered stones 
—not for bread, but for building—only, unhappily, 
the stone is in Wales. 





| LITERARY NEWS. 

| Tue Committee of Council for Education had a 
meeting on Saturday, at the Privy Council office. 
| Present—The Lord President, Lord Stanley, the 

Right Hon. S. H. Walpole, the Right Hon. Sir John 
Pakington, the Right Hon. b. Disraeli, the Right 
| Hon, J. W. Henley, and the Right Hon C. B. 

Adderley. 

The Earl of Derby has placed Mr. J. B. Lindsay, 
the electrician, on the Literary and Scientific Pension 
list for 1007. per annum. Mr. William Desborough 
Cooley has also been placed on this pension li-t for a 
similar sum. Mr. Cooley is known for the eminent 
services which he has rendered to geographical lite- 
rature. His earliest contributions were tothe Foreiga 
Quarterly Review, when he exposed the imposture of 
M. Donville, who pretended to have travelled into 
the interior of Africa. Afterwards he wrote upon 
scientific subjects in the Edinburgh and the Atheneum, 
and many of the geographical and other articles in 
the Encyclopedia Metropolitana were from his pen; 
and he contributed the three volumes on ‘ Inland 
and Maritime Discovery” tothe Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
His principal and best known works, however, are 
the ‘“Negroland of the Arabs,” “ Inner Africa laid 
open,” “ Ptolemy and the Nile,” and various articles 
in the Royal Geographical Society's journal. He is 
now, and has been for some time past, labouring 
under acute illness; during the intervals of which, 
however, he has written in the Imperial Gazetteer, 
published by Blackie, of Glasgow, in 1855—a work 
on the “ True Conception of Physical Geography,” 
and a “ Dictionary and Grammar of the Tongues of 
Eastern and Southern Africa,” being among his un- 
finished undertakings. 

A list of the employés in the British Museum has 
just been published. It includes Mr. Panizzi, the 
head librarian, who receives a salary of 1200/. (as 
librarian and secretary), and who was appointed in 
1831; the Rev. T. Hartwell Horne, first-class 
| assistant (printed books), with 300/. salary; Sir F. 
Madden, keeper of manuscripts, 600/.; Professor R. 
Owen (Natural History), 800/.; Dr. J. E. Gray 
(“‘ keeper” in the Zoological Department), 600/.; and 
many others, who receive salaries varying from 150/. 
to 6002, 8002, and 1200/7. a year. The new scale of 
salaries for assistants, transcribers, and attendants is 
also published. Their salaries have been generally 
raised, and they begin at a higherrate. Then follows 
a memorial of certain first-class assistants, urging 
| that, according to the new scale of salaries, the past 
| services of tried men are not duly taken into account, 
' 
| 











and praying for arecognition of the claims of length 
of service. This was referred by the Trustees to the 
Sub-Committee of Finance, who on the 29:h of May 
last “ strongly recommended the Standing Committee 
of Trustees to decline complying with the application 
of this memorial.” We believe, however, that im 
spite of this recommendation, many of the Trustees, 
including those who from frequent opportunity bave 
the best means of forming an opinion as to the worth 
of the British Museum officials, are in favour of the 
increase; but that, in deference to the Duke of So- 
merset and other members of the Finance Com- 
mittee, who seldom visit the Museum, and are neither 
willing nor capable of forming opinions of any value 
even if they did, the memorial of these valuable 
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and underpaid public servants will be disregarded. 
When we recollect the high attainments which any 
man must possess before he can fill a post of any dig- 
nity in the British Museum, and still more the 
admirable and efficient manner in which the duties 
have been for some time past performed, we cannot suf- 
ficiently deplore this unjust and short-sighted economy. 

Messrs. Southgate and Barrett, at their auction- 
rooms, Fleet-street, offered to public competition the 
copyrights and stereotype plates of the popular series 
of works known as the “ Parlour Library,” consisting 
of the writings of many distinguished literary cha- 
racters, together with the right of continuing the 
work—sold at 2800/. The stock to be taken by the 
purchaser at the cost of paper and print, viz., 1s. vols. 
at 33d., 1s. Gd. vols. at 53d, and 2s. vols. at 73d. 
The sale was attended by the representatives of many 
of the publishing firms and others in the trade, but 
the property was sold to a name totally unknown to 
the bookselling world. 

Jenkins, of the Morning Post, relates as fashionable 
intelligence that ‘ Mr. Alfred Tennyson, poet laureate, 
accompanied by Mrs. Tennyson and bis youthful 
sons, has arrived at Little Holland House, from his 
seat, Farringford, Isle of Wight.” 

The copyright and “plant” of the Belfast Daily 
Mercury, with the job printing office attached, were 
sold in the Court of Bankruptcy for 1200/. The pur- 
chasers were the Ulster Printing Company (limited). 

It is not true, as stated in a paragraph which ap- 
peared in the Times, that Mr. Staunten has accepted 
the challenge of the American chess player, Mr. 
Paul Morphy, to play a match for 1000 gui- 
neas. Mr. Morphy, aboit whom there has been 
a great deal of speculation in chess circles lately, has 
arrived in England, and has played several matches 
at Simpson’s Divan and the St. George’s Chess Club. 


As yet he has not met with any competitor capable | 


of conquering him, although he has already measured 
his strength against some of the finest players of the 
day. He has vanquished Herr Lowenthal and Mr. 
Barnes, and it is rumoured among cheas-players that 
the veteran Staunton will not choose, after that, to 
risk his laurels. Mr. Morphy is a man of extremely 
youthful, even boyish appearance, and presents no 
external marks of any extraordinary mental powers. 








There can be no doubt, however, that heis a wonder- | 
fully fine player, with a marvellous memory, and | 


great novelty of resource. 

‘The Principalship of the Church Missionary Col- 
lege, Islington, rendered vacant by the preferment of 
the Rev, C. F. Childe, M.A., to the rectory of Hol- 
brooke, Suffolk, has been conferred upon the Rev. 
Thomas Green, M.A. 

On Thursday evening the annual dinner given by 
the proprietors of metropolitan newspapers to the 
servants in the employ of London newsvenders took 
place at Highbury Barn; Mr. Spilling in the chair. 
There was a gathering of between 300 and 400 of this 
useful and worthy trade. 

By the new postal convention with Spain the 
exchange of letters between the post: offices of that 
kingdom and Great Britain is to be effected through 
London, Dover, Southan:pton, Plymouth, and Gib- 
raltar, on the side of this country, and Irun, La 
Junquera, San Roque, Cadiz, Vigo, and Santa Cruz 
de Teneriffe on the side of Spain. For every prepaid 
letter for Spain, whether vid France or by the marine 
route, the British post-office will collect 6d. per 
quarter of an ounce or fraction of a quarter of an 
ounce. For letters prepaid in Spain and the Canaries 
the Spanish Government will collect two reals de 
vellon per quarter of an ounce. For unpaid leiters 
double postage will be charged. There are other 
charges for foreign and colonial letters sent through 
England, &c. On newspapers, &c., the British post- 
office will pay 5d. per lb. net weight, when conveyed 
to Spain wid France, and 104. per lb. when conveyed 
direct by Spanish packets. Spain will pay two reals 
de vellon per 1b. Spanish, and four reals, according to 
the route, in the same reciprocal way. There are 
numerous other provisions. 

A collection of the Latin prologues and epilogues 
tothe plays of Terence, acted at Westminster, is 
being formed. 
Dean’s-yard, Westminster) has written to the public 
press inviting persons who may possess copies of such 
prologues, &c. in years earlier than 1780, and not 
known to be in print, to communicate with him. As 
these prologues and epilogues have always been made 
the medium of humourous, satirical, and euloxistical 
teference to the affairs of the day, this collection will 
have a value far beyond its literary merit. 

On Thursday night Mr. Charles Dickens brought 
his first series of readings in London to a close by 
reading ‘‘ Little Dombey.” The performance was 
listened to attentively, and enthusiastically ap- 
plauded throughout. At its close, Mr. Dickens was 
recalled and warmly greeted by the audience. ‘The 
arrangements for Mr. Dickens's tour are of a very ex- 
tensive character, and the principal towns of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, will participate in the advan- 
tages which his past experience in London has con- 
ferred upon its numerous and busy denizens. On 
Monday, August 2, Mr. Dickens is announced to ap- 
pear at Clifton, and subsequently at a variety of im- 
portant localities, including Exeter, Plymouth, 


Worcester, Wolverhampton, Shrewsbury, Chester, 
Liverpool, Dublin, Belfast, Cork, Limerick, York, 


Mr. C. B. Scott, (dating from 145, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











| pletely relieved. 


Scarborough, Hull, Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Glasgow, Brad- 
ford, &e., &e. 


On Wednesday last an extensive collection of | 


highly interesting autographs was sold by Messrs. 
Puttock and Simpson, at their auction rooms. The 


yrices fetched by the most important lots were as | 
F : i 


follows:—Benjamin Franklin; a memorandum re- 
lating to a petition which he presented for the 
removal of the British Governors, and an interview 


with Lord Dartmouth. (2/.13s.) George Washington; | 


letter to Col. Clarke, commanding the North Carolina 
Brigade, giving directions to keep the British in 
check. (1/. 16s.) Samuel Taylor Coleridge; a painful 


and interesting letter to Mr. Colson, relating his | 


poverty and efforts to procure a subsistence; believed 
to be unpublished :—“ I entreat you, my dear Colson, 
to preserve your faith in Christ. It is my wealth in 
my poverty, my joy in sorrow, my peace amid 
tumult; for all the evil I have committed, my gra- 
cious pardon; and for every virtue, my exceeding 
great reward !”—(3/. 15s.) David Garrick; a long 
and interesting letter to Francis Hayman, the his- 
torical painter, about subjects for pictures from 
Shakspere, to be used as designs for Sir T. Hanmer’s 
edition. (5/.) 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the last 
annual general meeting of the Society of Arts, a 
quarto copy of the speeches and addresses of H.R.H. 
the Prince Consort is about to be presented to each 
institution in union. 


number of copies of the ‘‘ Introductory Addresses on 
the Science and Art Department and the South Ken- 
sington Museum,” delivered there during the last 
session, and a copy of this work will also be presented 
to every institution in union. In addition to the 
above, the Council have decided to present to each 
institution copies of twenty-two lectures delivered 
before the Society of Arts on the results of the Great 
Exhibition of 1851. Institutions desiring copies of 


these works are requested either to apply for them at | 
the Society’s house, or to communicate to the Secre- | 


tary of the Society of Arts the address of an agent in 
London to whom they may be sent. 





—-, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

POETICAL PAUPERISM. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Str,—Your last number contains the first list of 
subscribers to the fund purporting to relieve M. de 
Lamartine from his pecuniary embarrassments. With 
the two subscriptions of the Duke of Bedford and Sir 
Robert Peel, forming a total of 100/., a real misfor- 
tune—that of Mr. J. C. Prince, the workman who 
writes such beautiful poetry—might have been com- 


and, as in England each parish has its paupers to 
support, permit me to ask the reason why the mendi- 
cants of France are to be palmed upon the aristocracy 
of England, thereby diverting benevolence from its 
natural channel, and depriving the poor at home of 
all the sums thus lavished for the benefit of one 
pauper abroad ? 

The subscription in aid of Lamartine’s fictitious 


distress is a real scandal, in presence of a mass of | 


French exiles, a great number of whom, previous to 
the coup d'état, were literary men, journalists, soli- 
citors, barristers, or belonged to other liberal profes- 
sions, but are now reduced to teach the French 
language for 1s. or 1s. 6¢. per lesson, or to trade in 
crinoline (as the talented writer of a work of conside- 
rable merit is now doing, to my knowledge)—earning 
but little, yet working on manfully rather than ask 
alms from any living being. 


Permit me, Sir, to suggest that, were every sub- | 
scriber to the Lamartine relief fund to give his or her | @haring-cross 
mite, say 5s., to the English poet, Prince, the father | <a 
of a large family, and a poet of no mean talent, | 


it would certainly bring them more blessings than 
the guineas cast into M. de Lamartine’s tonneau des 
Danaides, which that gentleman’s cash-box seems to 
emulate, judging from the past, and from his system 
of living in the style of a Rotbschiid as long as such 
voluntary contributions last, till it becomes again 
necessary to beat the drum, and appeal to the charity 
of the world at large, and of John Bull in particular. 
I remain, &c. Anyti-HumBue. 








VERBAL CRITICISMS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 
Garrick Club, July 20. 


Srir,—I read in a weekly print that Professor | 
Forbes has applied “ the terms plasticity and visco- | 


sity indifferently to a glacier.” Do not think me 


ungrateful to science and the Professor if I resist this | 
The | 


misuse of a word by himself and many others. 
looser writers of the day seem really to have con- 
spired to confound “ plastic” with “ pliable” and its 
synonyms, 
* Plastic ’ 
moulding, not that which is capable of being moulded. 
“Plastic art” is the art of modelling, not of being 
modelled. 


y 


but it is rank nonsense to apply the term to the infan- 






The phrase “plastic nature” is correct, | 
because here nature is viewed as an active power; | 


The Department of Science | 
and Art have placed in the hands of the Council a | 


Now “charity begins at home;” | 


means that which has the power of? 


| 


tine mind, to clay, to a glacier, or to any passive sub- 
stance whatever. 

Perhaps you will smile when I tell you that I have 
seen and noted the first rise and progress of this droll 
mistake. It originated with the Quarterly Review 
about one-and-twenty years ago. That excellent 
publication, though not at that period a source of 
novelties, was the first to propound by example that 
‘* plastic ” could be safely confounded with “ plaster” 
in these islands. The next offender wasa female 
writer on education. She had evidently seen the word 
in the Quarterly, and, no doubt, said to herself, ‘ La! 
what a pretty word—it is exotic. Idon't know what 
it means—I'll use it.” So she printed the following: 
“ She (the preceptress) must be plastic herself if she 
would mould others.” Culprit three was the Times 
newspaper, which adopted the error and has dissemi- 
nated and fostered it with rare consistency from that 
day to this. Now, Sir, I need not demonstrate the 
meaning of the word “plastic,” because it is not 
debateable among scholars. The Greek etymology, 
the French and the English precedents, are ull on one 
side, and no authority whatever on the other. A flock 
of sheep isnot an authority. But I may perhaps be 
told that words, being but conventional signs of 
| things, are the servants of the public, not its masters, 
and that there are a thousand words in English which 
once meant one thing, and now signify another. 
| Granted. But on examination {t will be found that a 
| 
| 





wise principle governs those perversions and changes. 
New words (‘‘ Telegram,” to wit) are coined, and old 
ones warped, with one aim, viz., to make the lan- 
| guage more complete by filling its gaps. Let us sift 
a perversion—“ Apology.” Many years ago we took 
| this word and almost reversed its sense, for the old 
“apology ” turned on a denial of culpability, and the 
new turns on a confession of culpability. But here 
we stopped a hole in one place and made none else- 
where. The synonym “ Defence” filled the post of 
theold ‘‘apology ” very tolerably, and an idea hitherto 
mute, or uttered only in a roundabout way, found a 
representative in ‘ apology ” with its new sense. Now 
apply this test to “plastic.” If we take this word 
away from the sculptor’s and potter's hand, and all 
other plastic agents, Nature included, what synonym 
| do we leave behind? Not one. We make a bole in 
the Queen's English for ever. And what is gained else- 
where? Nothing, by comparison. Clay, glaciers, and 
| other passive substances are amply furnished with 
| adjectives bearing the sense it is proposed to fasten 
| on ‘ plastic.” They have got, No.1, “supple.” a word 
| that tits clay remarkably ; No. 2, ‘‘ pliable;” No.3 
| a comprebensive and valuable word, “impression 
| able; ” the varieties “ malleable” and “ductile,” and 
| the general terms “ soft” and “ yielding.” It would, 
| therefore, be a retrograde act in language to pick this 
| 
| 
| 


| hole in English merely in order to shovel a super- 
I trust, Sir, 
English scholars will excuse this crude letter, and 
| will do me the honour, little as 1 deserve it, to resist 
a foolish innovation, that arose out of one man’s 
mere ignorance and has only been kept alive so long 
by the carelessness of many.—I am, &c., 

CHARLES READE. 


| fluous synonym on the wrong heap. 


A LADY wishes to MEET with a PARTY, 
a or a LADY, to join in an Excursion to Switzerland. 
Address ** X. > Fm Post-office, Headingley, near Leeds. 


WANTED. by a well-educated Young Man, 


a SITUATION either as Librarian, Secretary (public 





| or private), or as a Traveller in the Bookselling and Stationery 


Business. 
Address (post paid) to Mr. B. T. Eviis, Ockbrook, near 


: < Derby. 
4 WIDOW LADY, moving in the hichest 
+ circles, would be happy to meet with a married couple, 


or two or three ladies, to JOIN her ina TOUR on the CON- 
TINENT. She wishes to visit Holland, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and France. She speaks several languages, and 
is much accustomed to travel. References exchanged, and 
liberal terms required. Address, ‘*S. G.,"’ post-office, 15, 


ae Ga A ms) ry Y . ° 
( YENTLEWOMEN, during illness, may, 

x for a small Weekly Payment, receive the comforts of a 
HOME, combined with the best Medical and Surgical Treat- 
ment, at the Establishment, No. 1, Upper Harley-street. This 
establishment, which was opened in 1850. is patronised by her 
Majesty. The Bishop of London is Visitor, and it is managed 
personally by Lady Wood, the Lady Caroline Farmer, the 
Lady Laura Palmer, Mrs. Guthrie, Mrs. Thomson Hankey, 
and other Ladies. 

All information respecting it may be obtained on written or 
personal application to the Lady Superintendent.—Subscrip- 
tions received at the Institution; and by the Treasurer, 
E. MARJORIBANKS, Jun. Esq., 59, Strand. 

W. C. SPRING RICE, Hon. See. 


ARDS for the MILLION.—WEDDING, 

VISITING, and BUSINESS.—A Copper Plate elegantly 
engraved and 50 best Cards printed tor 2s. Sent post free by 
ARTHUR GRANGER, Cheap Stationer, &c., 308, High Holborn. 


QPOTTISWOODE and CO., PRINTERS, 
7 New-street-square, London, beg to announce that for 
the convenience of Members of Parliament, Parliamentary 
Agents, Solicitors, and others, they have established a Wxsr- 
Enp Orricr, at 9, Parliament-street, Westminster, 8.W 


YO ANTIQUARIES.—A spot of LAND, 
on which some rare antiquities have been dug mp, is for 


SALE. A great part of the land remains unbroken.—HEWET! 
and HuMBERT, Surveyors, Winchfield 





| GKETCHING from NATURE.—A Land- 
a 


scape Painter, an Exhibitor of long standing, will be 
happy to give INSTRUCTION from Nature, in OLLor WATER 
COLOURS, or to attend pupils at their residence. Schools 
attended. 
Address ‘‘ A. B,," 11, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-town, N. W 
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M. CONTANSEAU’S NEW FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 


+ — 


Just published, in one thick volume, post 8vo., price 10s, 6d. | 


A NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
LANGUAGES: 


Compiled from the most recent Authorities, English and 
French, containing, amongst other Improvements,— 

. New Words in general use in 
each Language not to be found 
i her Dictionaries. 


vern 
4. Acceptations of the Words sepa- 
rated by figures, with direc- 
tions 


made of the proper Word. 


und Words not translated 

lit er: ally. 
annexed to the 
rent h Verbs and Adjectives. 
by abridged 
PHICAL 


mitione 
Idioms and Phrases, &c. 
VOCABULARIES 
and MYTHOLOGICAL NAMES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU, 

Professor of the French Language at the Hon. 
Company's Military College, Addiscombe ; 
Examiner for Direct Appointments of Cadets, &c. 


Select Opinions of the Press, 
‘Very portable as to its form, 


complete as to its matter. It includes fully the 


French and English of the present day, by insert- | 


ing such new words as photograph, 
stereoscope, and many more; 


revolver, 
it includes familiar 


English compounds representing simple words in | 
it gives French for every sense in which | 
an English word is taken—thus, there are twelve | 


French; 


the word ‘match,’ all of course to be 
translated differently. It gives with 
verbs the prepositions required after their infini- 
tives or adjectives; it illustrates idioms; it gives 
the principal tenses of irregular verbs, and it is 
so printed as greatly to assist the eye in finding 
any information sought.” 

EXAMINER, 


senses to 


Jan. 10, 


‘The fruit of seven years’ toil, by a teacher 
occupying a distinguished position, this Dictionary 
has strong claims to favourable consideration. It 
is a convenient medium between the large and 
abridged dictionaries of Spiers and Tarver. The 


1857. 


plan is admirable, and the execution worthy of | 
The prominent features are—the in- | 


the plan. 
sertion of the newest words, the correct transla- 
tion of compound words—which often do not cor- 
respond in the two languages, and are, therefore, | 
very liable to be mistranslated—the annexing of 
prepositions required after French verbs and ad- 


jectives, the distinct enumeration of the various | 


senses in which a single word is often used, with 


proper renderings of each, and the introductioh | 
The typo- | 
graphical arrangement is remarkably clear, con- 


of useful idioms and phrases... 


sistent, and convenient for practical purposes. 
We must mention, as another excellence, the in- 
sertion of the principal tenses of irregular verbs, 
both French and English.” 
ATHEN ©UM, 


March 21, 1857. 


“This appears upon the first glance to be a | 


It is in emall 
contains rather more than 500 pages [470 


model for a portable dictionary. 
8vo., 
more 
that the volume is compact in every sense. Al- 


though the words are very closely packed—for | 
there is an immense number in a small space— | 


the choice of type is excellently adapted to set- 
ting forth the original word, its several relations 
and explanations, with perfect distinctness; the 
reference is peculiarly easy—the eye glances over 
the page without hindrance, and fastens upon the 
word at once. The volume, however, contains 
improvements. 
introduced into both languages, such as ‘ photo- 
graph,’ ‘stereoscope,’ ‘ potichomanie.’ <A part of 
the packing is effected by an ingenious use of 
figures and other signs to indicate the peculiar 
acceptation of words. Specimens of the most 
prominent idioms and familiar phrases are thrown 
in; and irregular verbs are worked out, so as to 
save trouble and mistake. We have gleaned 


over the dictionary to test some of the more | 


ordinary defects, especially erroneous spelling; 
and we find that it stands this test well. The 
old-fashioned spelling seems to be corrected: we 
do not, for example, find ‘ bonhommie,’ 
‘bonhomie,’ in the modern fashion.” 
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London: LONGMAN, BROWN, 
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East India 
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‘DAY by DAY at LUCKNOW. 


970], on good paper, but not too thick; so | 


It comprises all the new words | 


but | 


and CO. | 


MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 


Just ready, extra fep. 8vo., with Woodcuts, price 5s, 
THE 
STORY OF A BOULDER; 
Or, Gleanings from the Note-Book of a Field Geologist 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, 
Of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConsTaBLe and Co. London: 
HaMILTON, Apams, and Co, 


THE 
FOLLOWING NEW 


WORKS. 


; NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


NORTH. |F. DIDOT FRERES, FILS, 

SALA. ET CIE. 
PARIS, 56, RUE JACOB. 
+> 

ZELIANA de NATURA ANIMALIUM varia 
HISTORIA, epistole et fragmenta Porphyrii philosophi de 
abstinentia et de antro nympharum, Philonis Byzantii de 
septem orbis spectacnlis recognovit, adnotatione critica et 
indicibus instruxit RUD. HERCHER. 1 vol. 8vo. 15s, 

BECQUEREL et EDMOND BECQUEREL, 
Résumé de l'histoire de l’électricité et du magnétisme et 
des applications de ces sciences & la chimie, aux sciences 
naturelles et aux arts. 1 vol. 8vo. 6s. 


| BIOGRAPHIE (NOU VELLE GEN ERALE), 
| 


BY GEORGE 


Post 8vo. 


AUGUSTUS $8 


108, 60. 
[Next week. 


IL. 


An Account of the Mutinies in Oudh and of the 
Siege of Lucknow Residency ; 


With some observations on the Causes of the Mutiny. 





8vo., with Maps and Illustrations. 15s, 


MARTIN RICHARD GUBBINS, 


Financial Commissioner for Oudh. 


BY depuis les temps les plus reculés jusqu’a nos jours, avee 
les renseignements bibliographiques et I'indication des 
sources i consulter, publiée par MM. FIRMIN DIDOT 
frerex, sous Ja direction de M. LE DR. HOEFER. Tome 
Vingt-quatritme (Hennert—Holophira), in 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DANGEAU (JOURNAL DU MARQUIS 
; ED), pnblié en entier pour la premiere fois par MM. EUD, 
SOOLIE et L. DUSSIEUX, avec les additions inédites du 
Duc de Saint-Simon, publiées par M. FEUILLET D& 
CONCHES. Tome Quinzisme (1713—1715), in 8vo. 6s, 


it. 


Rivet A 


An Autobiography. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


es DECAISNE, Le jardin fruitier du Muséum; ou, 
iconographie de toutes les especes et variétés d'arbres 
fruitiers cultivés dans cet établissement, avec leur descrip- 
tion, leur histoire, leur synonymie, &c. &e. Publiée sous 
les auspices de S.E. M. le Ministre de l’Agriculture et du 
Commerce, Ie Livr. contenant 4 planches coloriées et 

| texte, 5s. 

| FOUCHER (Conseiller & la Cour de Cassation), 
Commentaire sur Je Code de justice militaire pour l'armée 
de terre (Promulgué le 4 Aodit, 1857). Dédié AS M. l'Em- 
pereur Napoleon I[f. 1 vol. in 8vo. 15s. 


GONCOURT (E DMOND ET JULES DE), 


Histoire de Marie-Antoinette. 1 vol. in 8vo, 5s. 


|ORATORES ATTICI: : “Lycurgus, JEschines, 

| Hyperides, Dinarchus, Gorgix Lesbonactis, Uerodis, Alci- 
damantis Declamationes; Fragmenta oratorum Atticorum 
Gorgiz Leontini, Antiphontis, Lysia, Isocratis, Isei, Ly- 
enrgi Hyperides, Dinarchi, Demedis, Aliorumque sexa- 
ginta greece, cum translatione reficta A CAROLO MUL- 
LERO. Aecedunt scholia in orationes Isocratis, Zschinis, 
Demosthenis et index nominum et rerum absolutissimus, 
quem collegit I. HUNZIEES. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 


| RABELAIS (Ee UVRES DE), Collationnées 
pour !a premiére fois sur les éditions originales, accom. 
p goées de notes nonvelles et imprimées d'ap es lortho- 
graphie des «anciens textes, par MM BURGAUD des 
MARETS et RATHERY. 2 vols in 12mo. 8s. 


| 

| 

ania 

| RICHELIEU (MEMOIRES DU MARECHAL 
| 

| 

| 


IV. 


CHECKMATE. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 


THE 
LADIES of BEVER HOLLOW. 


By the Author of “* Maty Powell.” 


2 vols, 12s, 


“Simple and quiet is the new tale by the authoress of 
‘Mary Powell.’ It is a half old-fashioned, half new- 
| fashioned tale of country life, and country love, and country 
gossipings.”— Examiner 


Il. 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 
BY MARIA FREEMAN. 
3 vols. DUC DE), avee av nt-propos et notes, par M. Fs. BAR- 
RIERE. 2 vols. in t2mo. 68 (I's forment les tomes 16 et 17 
de la ‘Bibl othéqne des Mémoires relatits i histoire de 
France pendant le 18e siecle.") 


1H. 
STRABONIS GEOGRAPHICA. Greece, cum 
versione reficta. Apparatucritico, indicibus rerum nomi- 


numque locupletissimis, tabulis eri incisis quindecim in- 


BY MRS. CASE, 
Cc struxit CAROLUS MULLERUS. 1 vol. in 8vo. 35s, 


Widow of Colonel Case, 32nd Regiment. 
“Every word in the volume appears genuine. It is a 


book of a hundred aneedotes, every one illustrating the tre- 
mendous character of the conflict waged.” —Zeader. 


Tous ces ouvrages se trouvent en Dépdt & Londres chez 
MM. Barthes et Lowell, 14, Great Marlborough-street; M. 
Dulau, 37, Soho-square ; M. Nutt, 270, Strand; M. Rolandi, 
20, Berners-street, Oxford-street; MM. Williams and Nor- 
gate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. A Edinburg chez 
MM. Williams and Norgate, A Oxford chez M. Parker. 

Le Catalogue des principales publications de FIRMIN 
DIDOT, fréves, fils et Cie. est delivré gratis dans les mémes 


] 
FRIENDS AT THEIR OWN |" 
FIRESIDES: 
A Story of the People called Quakers. 
BY MRS. ELLIS, 
Author of “The Women of England.” 


12s, 


IV. 


yre aay. Part IV., price 
HE W I, ‘D FLOW ERS. of ENGLAND ; 
| or, Favourite Field Flowers, pores arly described by the 
Rev. ROBERT TYAS edng With beautifully- 
colvared Gro, by JAMES AiDREWS, F.H.S8 
| Nos. L. to IIL. are still to be had at the same price. 
_Hovtston and WriGut, 65, Pate rnoster-row. _ 


Just ST price 9d, ee Tod 
‘ _ Tr 
MNHE FRENCH SLUDENT'S _ASSIS- 
TANT, for DETERMINING the GENDER of FRENCH 
NOUNS. ‘To which are added afew Short and Easy Rules for 
Translating English into French. By L. S. SIMEON, Pro- 
feasor of the French Language. Third Edition, carefully re- 
vised and corrected. 
London: Houston and Wricar._ Bristol: 
price 3s. 


Just published, 12mo., 
+ . yAIep 
ELEMENTARY SPE AKING 
without Rules, Exemplitied: 





2 vols. fep. 8vo. 


“The authoress here describes the social and domestic life | 
of the Quakers. Mrs. Ellis, having been herself brought up 
in a Quaker family, is naturally very fit for such a task, 
which her gracefal pen has long been known to possess." —~ | Joun LAVARS. 
Statesman, m 


| AN 
— FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
| anew, easy, and certain plan for Speaking French fiuently in 
| ‘'Three’Months. By JOHN LOTH. Third Edition, thoroughly 
| revised, with Additions. 
“The best we have ever met with.” —Critic. 
London: WHITraKER and Co, Liverpool: 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: 


A Tractarian Love Story. A. Howes. _ 

2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. } Lonpon: Printed by Joun CroeKrorp, of 10, Park-road, Hamp- 
stead (N.W.), in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
Princes-sireet, New Turnstile, in the perish of St. Giles, Bloomsbury, 
and published by the said JouN CROCKFORD,at 29, Essex-street, Strand 
(W.C.), in the City ef Westminster, on Saturday, July 24, 1858.— 
All communications and orders to be addreased to 29, ESSEX- 
STREET, STRAND, London (W,C.) 


London; RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to her Mojesty. 
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